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THE PRECATORY ORDER. 


| Aman may live for fifty years in the very heart and 
|| focus of social bustle and turmoil—shall know the ways 
| of mankind so well, and manage them so much to his 
own advantage, as to place the world under his feet— 
shall be, so far as the known and recognised usages of 
social life are concerned, a very Solon, whose verdict is 
invaluable on affairs legal, political, parochial, municipal, 
|| commercial, and what not—yet it shall happen all the 
while, that he is as innocent as a babe of all knowledge 
|| respecting what, for the want of a better name, we 
shall call the Precatory Science ; and that he shall have 
been from his youth up, and shall continue to be from 
his maturity down, the unsuspecting tee-totum of its 
ingenious professors, who will never leave him nor 
forsake him until the family-vault shrouds him from 
their polite attentions. The extent and importance 
of the undeniably respectable body to which we have 
given the above denomination, have dawned upon us 
by slow degrees; and we have only been made fully 
sensible of their unity of purpose, their systematic 
persistency in labour, and the philanthropic end they 
|| have in view, by a series of condescensions on their 
part, and a sort of semi-mesmeric semi-sympathetic 
| experience on ours, which, notwithstanding all the 
benefit we have derived from them, we are ungrateful 
eough to own we would rather have been without. 
|| Every man or woman that comes into the world, 
according to a prevailing figure of speech, has a mission 
|| to accomplish ; and that of the Precatory Order is, to 
|| teach stingy humanity to be liberal—to inculcate the 
|, divine maxim that charity is the essence of religion— 
to open the hearts of the niggard and the churl to the 
| claims of want and wretchedness—to impress the 
wealthy and the proud with the obligation they are 
| under of shewing to the poor and needy that mercy 
‘which blesseth him that gives and him that takes’—to 
|, do «ll this, and more—and to pocket the contributions 
| they receive from their pupils in return for the trouble 
|| they take in imparting the lesson. How we came to 
be thus far enlightened on the subject of this hitherto 
/| Wurecognised benevolent association, we shall, with the 
|| Teader’s permission, unfold, by simply narrating some 
few of the incidents of our own experience. It is many 
years ago since we took our first lesson, and thus it 
happened. 
|| It was during the transitory and fragile season of 
|, the honey-moon, when we had just returned from the 
wedding-tour. Twilight was brooding over London, 
| and we were pacing up and down in that apology for a 
| garden which London offers to her denizens, when a 
| low, rumbling, genteel rap at the door aroused us from 


a pleasant reveric, and we were summoned to the 
parlour to meet a gentleman, ‘who would not detain us 
five minutes.’ A tall and rather aristocratic-looking 
stranger bowed low as we entered the room, and sighing 
deeply, looked despondingly round, as if at a loss for 
words. We mechanically pointed to a seat, into which 
he sank gracefully, heaving another deep sigh, and 
directing a tearful glance at the lady, whom we had 
hardly yet learned to call ‘ my wife,’ invoked a blessing 
on her head. We hinted, somewhat apologetically, 
that he had the advantage of us, that we had not the 
pleasure of knowing, or at least of recollecting him, at 
the moment—a hint which opened the floodgates of 
his eloquence, and was the signal for the commence- 
ment of a dolorous narrative, as long, at least, as the 
story of ZEneas before Dido, and abounding in details 
of personal suffering and domestic calamity of the most 
pathetic character. Our better-half actually shed tears 
at the touching recital, coupled with the spectacle of 
a gentleman, a scholar, and father of an interesting 
family, reduced to such heart-rending distress. He 
wound up his history with ill-concealed emotion and 
half-suppressed sobs, and in a faltering voice besought 
us, if Providence had blessed us with the means, to 
stretch out a helping-hand towards him—not for his 
sake; he disclaimed that: nothing should have induced 
him to humiliate himself before a fellow-mortal on 
his own account merely, but for the sake of those 
whose necessities had driven him to an act so desperate 
as an appeal to the sympathy of strangers on their 
behalf. We are not going to be overcandid on the 
subject of the effect of his oratory. Enough to say, 
that when he had taken his leave—with few expres- 
sions, but the most significant looks of the profoundest 
gratitude, we felt all the pleasure of having performed 
a good action, and experienced, both of us, to the fullest 
extent, the truth of the declaration, that ‘it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ The unhappy gentle- 
man was the subject of conversation occasionally for 
months, nay, for years afterwards, and figured in many 
an air-built castle, the foundations of which were laid 
for his especial benefit. We had served an apprentice- 
ship to the business of housekeeping before we acciden- 
tally discovered, owing to a chance visit to the Cold Bath 
Prison, that our distressed gentleman was none other 
than a rather maudlin member of the Precatory Order, 
who had invaded the sanctuary of our wedded bliss to 
experiment upon our charitable tendencies, at a moment 
when he probably considered they might be in a favour- 
able state. From a habit of observing and remembering 
faces, we recollected him at once. He was undergoing 
the exercises peculiar to the Metropolitan Cold Bath, 
being engaged in getting up a very harmless kind of 
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revolution, by accelerating the gyrations of a wheel 
which is not that of fortune. 

A ecard, ‘ Miss Caroline A. Johneon,’ is laid upon our 
desk as we are busy with arrears of correspondenve: we 
had thought we heard the knocker slip through a lady's 
fingers. ‘Shew Miss Johnson into the drawing-room.’ 
Miss Johnson, we find, as we approach within cere- 
monious distance, is a lady of uncertain age, enveloped 
voluminously in clouds of bombasin, and carrying a 
broad bluish face in the recesses of a black bonnet, 
a poke or two in the rear of the fashion, behind a very 
thick veil. Though by no means a lively-looking 
personage, the tone of her voice is both lively and 
decided, as she expresses a most resolute conviction that 
we will excuse the liberty she has taken in invading our 
domestic privacy, when we know what has induced her 
to do so. ‘ You know Codger’s Fields, my dear sir?’ 

We can’t help knowing Codger’s Fields, whence ema- 
nates the smell of burnt bricks, which, when the wind 
is northerly, invades our domestic privacy with even 
less ceremony than Miss Johnson herself; so we 
acknowledge that much. 

* Well, there’s that poor Dab the brickmaker has 
tumbled off the kiln, and dislocated his shoulder, and 
broken his leg in two places, and the bones are come 
through the skin, they say, because the stupid people 

ied him home in a wheel-barrow instead of on a 
; and he’s too ill to be moved to the hospital ; 
and there’s his poor wretched wife and five little 

i and what are they to do, my dear sir?— 
what are they to do, unless some good Christians like 
yourself will help them a little to get over this unfor- 
tunate time. So I’ve taken them in hand myself, and 


taken the Reverend Mr H——’s advice, and limited the 
subscription to five shillings; that’s the maximum, 
though I take any smaller sum I can get—a shilling, 
or even less. It’s a capital plan—don’t you think so? 
You see, it gives everybody an opportunity, and— 
though it is not polite to say so—leaves nobody an 
excuse.’ 

With that the lady submits her book for inspection, 
where we see unmistakably enough the autographs of 
several of our neighbours opposite to small sums sub- 
scribed to ameliorate the condition of the family of the 
tumbling brickmaker. We are ashamed to torture our 
invention for an excuse for not affixing our own, and 
though not particularly relishing the invasion, as the 
lady has very justly termed it, down it goes with a dash 
of the pen, and the shillings vanish with a farewell 
chink into the fair collector's bulky reticule. 

‘Many thanks on behalf of the distressed wife and 
children, my dear sir;’ and with that Miss Johnson 
trips down stairs, and a moment after we hear the 
creaking of our neighbour’s gate, and the dribbling 
knock at his door as the ceremony recommences at 
No. 25. 

A few days after, we happen, in an evening stroll 
towards the locality of the Codger’s Fields, to fall in 
with our medical man. The sight of him and the 
damp bricks together recalls the calamity of poor Dab, 
and, imagining that the doctor has been to visit him, 
we inquire how he is getting on. The doctor, whose 
wife had been induced to subscribe during his absence, 


is savagely jocose on the subject, and anathematises 
Miss Caroline A. Johnson and Dab into the bargain, | 
It appears that, anxious to have something to do with | 
a case of compound fracture, he las been for the last | 
two hours in search of the crippled brickmaker, and j 
has just arrived at the irrefragable conclusion, that | 
Dab himself, his dislocated shoulder, doubly-fractured |) 
limb, skin, bones, and all, with his disconsolate wife | 
and five children into the bargain, never had any other | 
existence than in the fertile brain of Miss Johnson, and | 
that, together with the L.10 which she had heroically | 
made up her mind to collect for their necessities, they | 
and she had vanished for ever from the paradise of | 
Codger’s Fields. And so it turns out to be. Mis | 
C. A. Johnson is a benevolent member of the Precatory | 
Order, and Dab is not, and never was anything but a 
convenient myth, endowed for the nonce with ‘a local | 
habitation and a name’ by that ingenious lady to | 
assist in the laudable purpose of arousing a comfortable | 
and self-complacent neighbourhood to the delightful | 
sensations attendant upon the exercise of Christian 
charity. 
An unctuous elder, with broad shining buckles on | 
his shoes, with silk stockings shining too—in solema | 
sable garb—the coat of straight cut and single collar, 
and all of the newest broad-cloth, waited upon us | 
graciously a few months back to solicit a subscription 
on behalf of a certain foreign mission, in aid of which, | 
he informed us—what, indeed, we knew already, from 
placards on the church-door and on the walls in the | 
neighbourhood, that the Rev. Mr —— was about to | 
preach a sermon on the coming Sunday morning in the | 
parish church. He produced from his side-pocket a | 
copy of the last annual report of one of the missionary 
societies, bound up, together with a dozen or two of 
ruled memorandum leaves, in black morocco, and | 
lettered on the side ‘ African Mission—Subscriptions’ 
We naturally connected him in our mind with the | 
coming ecclesiastic, and if we had had any suspicions, 
they would have been put to flight by the gracious | 
ease and dignity of his. manner, and the undeniable 
good sense which marked his conversation. He spoke 
with great feeling of the degraded condition of the 
African races, who, by making war upon one another, | 
and selling the prisoners taken in battle to the white | 
dealers, are the source and origin of the slave-trade; | 
and talked with much enthusiasm of the necessity of 
making a grand and united effort to overthrow the | 
reign of violence and bloodshed by the influence of || 
Christianity. A dignitary of the church had suggested | 
the plan of a domiciliary canvas for subscriptions, and | 
he and a few of his brethren had undertaken each a | 
specified district, and, at the risk even of an equivocal || 
welcome—for he knew it was not always a pleasant | 
thing to be thus appealed to—had resolved to call in 
person upon all the inhabitants, whose circumstances | 
enabled them to contribute, and to endeavour to enlist | 
their co-operation on behalf of these poor benighted ] 
heathen. He must say it was a burdensome, and, in |} 
some respects, a humiliating commission to undertake; 
but still he found a pleasure in it, from the con- 
sciousness of the good which, under the blessing of 
Providence, might result from his feeble endeavours. 
What this sleek, silver-tongued, and self-sacrificing 
individual scraped together on behalf of the benighted | 
Africans, we had no opportunity of ascertaining; but 


a brief commentary upon his proceedings from the lips 
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I’ve determined to leave no stone unturned to supply i 
- them with the necessaries of life, till the poor man is i 
able to get about again. You see what I have done. I 
ap am getting on famously. Here is my book; I have | 
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of the preacher at the close of the promised sermon 
on the following Sunday morning effectually put to 
flight the satisfaction that any of us might have enter- 
tained from the consciousness of having charitably 
interfered to effect their reformation. The reverend 
gentleman denounced their eloquent advocate as a 
plundering impostor, and gave us regretfully to under- 
stand, that we had parted with our money to augment 
the ill-gotten gains of an unprincipled and godless 
deceiver. Thus did a son of Mother Church stigmatise 
a full-blown professor of the precatory science—who, 
“on his part, modest man, returned not railing for 
railing, but, with characteristic humility, forbore to 
emerge from his placid retirement, even for the vindi- 
eation of his good name. 

We forget exactly how long it is ago since we were 
favoured with a visit from the honorary secretary of 
the Cramp Hospital, or something of the kind—a gentle- 
manly-whiskered man of five-and-forty, who in a most 
confident and persevering manner enforced upon our 
attention the claims of that most useful institution. 
He was armed with printed documents in the shape of 
begging-circulars, and some copies of a column appa- 
rently cut from a London newspaper, recommending 
the hospital, now languishing for lack of funds, to the 
generous sympathies of the public. Happening to be 
intimate with the locality in which the hospital was 
said to exist, and having no recollection of any building 
that could possibly subserve such a purpose, we put off 
the honorary secretary to a future day, promising to 
make inquiries, and act according to the information 
we received. Our suspicions in this case turned out 
well founded. On investigation, it proved that no 
hospital of the kind, or indeed of any kind, had existed 
in the neighbourhood within the memory of man. The 
begging-circulars, signed with names purporting to be 
those of the trustees, resident surgeon, &e., were a 
pure invention ; and the newspaper column, we have 
little doubt, was equally so. The hospital, with all its 
wards and patients, nurses and medical men, was no- 
thing more than the stock-in-trade of the soi-disant 
honorary secretary, an independent member of the 
Precatory Order, who in this instance lost his labour, 
and deprived us of the pleasure of bestowing upon 
him a substantial token of regard, by not calling to 
teceive it. 

When Grace Darling ‘ormed the heroic exploit 
which rendered her name familiar to the whole kingdom, 
the members of the Precatory Order took up her cause, 
and boldly canvassed the country in various directions, 
with the praiseworthy object of collecting a substantial 
testimonial of the public regard. When the news of 
the imprisonment of the Madiai was first brought to 
England, they did the same in behalf of the persecuted 
prisoners of the Grand Duke. They make it a matter 
of conscience to ‘improve’ every public event which is 
of sufficient magnitude to be talked about, and capable 
of being used as an incentive to a contributory purpose. 
Shocking calamities, heroic deeds, unmerited sufferings, 
or visitations of Providence—all are manageable mate- 
rials in their industrious hands, and all are texts on 
which they build their instructive homilies to teach the 
world the obligations of charity and sympathy. We 
might add to the examples we have already cited of 
their ingenuity and perseverance, by the narration of 
Many others; but we have probably said enough to 
acquaint the reader with the merits of this disinterested 
school of practical philosophers. They are the living 
embodiments, in forms ever changing, and with which 


‘mount of the precato: 
Social communities, which it is impossible, by legislative 
or other 


other kind of energy. Acts of parliament may shut up 
the unsightly ragged pauper in the workhouse, and 
drive the tattered professional icant from our 
streets—but they touch not the ladies and gentlemen of 
the Precatory Order. These, in the garb of gentility, 
and under the gentle aspect of angels of charity and 
mercy, penetrate to our parlours and firesides, and 
awakening our tenderest emotions, give us lessons of 
virtue in the abstract, lest our sympathies should 
decline from want of exercise, and we should forget the 
duties of compassion towards our humbler neighbours. 
In the accomplishment of their instructive mission t 
display a most remarkable ingenuity, and avail them- 
selves of all the ills and calamities that flesh is heir to, 
to arouse the general benevolence. Does the cholera 
smite its victims ?—the precatory professor brings you 
the news, and summons you to aid in withstanding the 
grim destroyer. Does a terrible inundation desolate a 
whole valley ?—he comes at the heels of the inunda- 
tion, demanding your sorrows and compassion for the 
sufferers. Does a fearful conflagration destroy life and 
property, overwhelming both rich and poor in one 
desolation ?—he is as alert as the fire-brigade to secure 
your benevolent co-operation in alleviating their woes. 
True, the sufferers never know anything of his enthu- 
siastic labours in their cause. But what of that? 
They get your pity, and he gets your pay; and thus 
the is are equitably divided, at least according 
to the regulations of the Order. When real misfortunes 
are wanting on which to found a valid claim upon your 
sensibilities, they condescend to the department of 
fiction to furnish it—and, as we have shewn above, are 
extremely happy and fertile in such resources. Because 
—their mission must be accomplished—the genial 
current of human affections must not be allowed to 
stagnate. They have devoted their lives to the pur- 
pose of keeping it in constant and active circulation ; 
and if some of them occasionally become martyrs to 
their calling, and incur the opprobrium of a class 
incapable of appreciating it, their merit is none the less. 
Occasionally a member of this Order will dispense 
with the formality of knocking at your door, and intro- 
ducing himself to your family ; he will generously pick 
you up in the highway, and this mostly happens at the 
soothing hour of twilight, or when darkness has settled 
down upon the stony-hearted streets of London. Per- 
haps he will request the liberty of a moment’s speech 
with you—he does not wish to detain you—but as you 
walk along. It is demonstrably a gentleman that accosts 
you, and you do not think of objecting. He pours a tale 
of wo into your ear, @ touching and pathetic romance. 
You hear that he was educated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, perhaps—that he was intended for a learned 
sion—but that, seduced by the charms of black bright 
eyes, he married secretly while yet a student—affronted 
his guardians and relatives by the step, who cast him 
upon the world and upon his own resources—that he 
maintained himself and wife by his literary talents, 
writing for one of the Dublin papers in the patriotic in- 
terest which exploded in the rebellion of 1848, when the 
journal was stopped, and he of course lost his engage- 
ment. After this he came to London, where for the last 
four or five years he has led a struggling life, enduring 
the most abject poverty and deprivation while obliged 
to maintain a respectable appearance, without which 
he would fall into utter destitution, now unhappily 
impending over him through a change in the pro- 
prietorship of a periodical from which he has latterly 


é | derived a small weekly payment of a few shillings. 
it is difficult therefore to become familiar, of a spirit | 
which has been always prevalent with a not very dis- | moment in a most wretched garret, where they await 
tinguished or distinguishable order of humanity. It his return. He hopes 
would almost appear that there is a certain and settled enabled to carry them a meal, if it be but of dry bread, 

faculty ever existing in all to allay the pangs of hunger. 


His wife and three small children are at the present 
by your benevolence to be 


Such, at least, in sub- 
stance was the burden of the last precatory professor 


means, to suppress or to transmute into any | who condescendingly favoured us with his company 
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during an evening walk. What effect it might have 
had upon us under ordinary circumstances, there is no 
knowing ; but the voice seemed not altogether strange 
to our ears, and the sudden flash of a gas-lamp upon the 
p cmap face revealed to us features known any day 
ten years upon the same beat. We gave him to 
as much—when he vanished ‘just like a 
bullet from a gun’—doubtless from the sheer force of 
We cannot this humble oration; but we 
trust the few remarks and illustrations we have given 
above will assist in drawing the attention of the charit- 
able part of society to these devoted missionaries of 
benevolence, and secure for their universal sympathies 
a more profound and discriminating appreciation than 
as yet has been awarded them. 


FORTUNES OF THE WIFE OF THE GREAT 
CONDE. 


Tuexe are few to whom the name and merits of the 
great Condé are unknown, and who have not heard of 
the great deeds performed by the victor of Rocroy at the 
early age of twenty-one ; but there may be some who 
have heard little of Clémence de Maillé, his wife, save 
that she was the niece of Cardinal Richelieu: her 
virtues, her sufferings, her heroism, are unrecorded in 
the histories which give so pompous an account of her 
husband’s deeds of arms. 

There was a magnificent ball given in the palace of 
Cardinal Richelieu on the night of the 7th of February 
1641. The whole of a noble suite of rooms, extend- 
ing round three sides of the courtyard, were brilliantly 
lighted up, and thrown open for the reception of the 
most noble and distinguished persons in Paris. ‘There 
was everywhere the sweetest music swelling through the 
lofty rooms, and graceful bands of dancers keeping 
time to its strains; there were light girlish figures, 
and stately matronly ones; young men dressed in all 
the foppery of the period, whispering soft nothings to 
the young and beautiful; and grave politicians on 
the watch to observe whom the king spoke to, and 
Richelieu smiled on. There was Anne of Austria, 
and her enfeebled husband Louis XIIL, the beauti- 
ful Genevitve de Bourbon, afterwards Duchesse de 
Longueville, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the swarthy 
Italian Mazarin, and many others distinguished in the 
annals of their period. But why happens it that so gay 
and brilliant a company is this night assembled in the 
halls of the Cardinal de Richeliet? Do you see that 
young girl, apparently not more than thirteen years of 
age, sitting near the queen ?—she is rather pale, though 
extremely fair, with large, thoughtful blue eyes, and rich 
brown hair. That is Claire Clémence de Maillé, niece 
of Richelieu ; and do you see standing near the further 
entrance of the room that haughty-looking young inan, 
with piercing eyes, aquiline nose, and severe mouth? 
He is Louis Duc d’Enghien, afterwards Prince de 
Condé; and the magnificent féte is to celebrate the 
betrothal of this first prince of the blood with the niece 
of the parvenu minister. -omened engagement! 
From time to time tle duke throws a satirical, 
disdainful glance at the poor little bride, and then 
turns. away to talk with the distinguished-looking 
group near him. Clémence, who has sat tolerably 
composed and undisturbed all the evening, is now 
engaged in conversation with the queen, and a spien- 
didly-attired cavalier, who is standing with his plumed 
hat in his hand before them. He is saying: ‘ Now, 
mademoiselle, that her majesty. has condescended 
to urge my request, may I hope no longer to sue in 
vain for the honour of being your partner in the next 
courante ?’ 

The colour came and went in the checks of the 


be termed—and she hurriedly said: ‘She hoped the 
queen and Monsieur de St Valaye would excuse her— |, 
she had danced so little.’ 

‘Then it is time you should begin, chére petite’ 
replied the queen: ‘you must no longer be considered | 
as a child. I much wish to have the pleasure of seeing | 
you dance this courante with Monsieur de St Valaye | 
before I retire.’ 

The tear which was just sparkling in Clémence’s 
eye, must, I fear, have proclaimed her a child still, | 
when a voice behind settled the matter for her, and | 
made her swallow her tears with the best grace she ‘| 
might, by saying: ‘ My niece will have much pleasure 
in dancing with you, monsieur ;’ and then turning to the | 
queen, Richelieu excused her bashfulness on account | 
of her secluded education. 

Clémence did not dream of disobeying her uncle; 
she rose from her seat, and M. de St Valaye touch- 
ing the tips of the little fingers with his, led her to | 
her place in the dance. Diamonds glittered, and 
rich silks rustled as she moved along, and began to 
dance, timidly indeed, but not ungracefully ; and the 
queen was in the act of expressing her admiration, in 
answer to some remark of Richelieu’s, when, alas for | 
poor Clémence! in the very act of performing a deep | 
reverence, she stumbled and fell; the cause of her | 
disaster displaying itself at the same time in the shape 
of so enormously high-heeled a pair of shoes, that it was | 
a marvel the poor child could even walk in them: they | 
had been given her to increase her height. No motives | 
of kindness or good-breeding could restrain the laughter | 
of the spectators; as M. de St Valaye raised her, the | 
tears which had been for some time lurking near, 
burst forth, for she had hurt herself much, falling on | 
the hard parquet floor: but her ear caught the sound 
of one mocking laugh high above the rest, and looking 
towards the place where the Duc d’Enghien stood, she | 
saw the sharp glance of contempt and dislike he threw 
at her. The poor girl shuddered, and put her hands on 
her eyes. Then recovering herself with a strong effort, 
she turned to her partner, gently apologised for her 
awkwardness, and insisted on finishing the dance, which 
she did with much grace and self-possession. 

But the praises which Anne of Austria bestowed on 
her when she returned to her seat, were unheard. That 
mocking laugh and that deadly look were present to | 
her imagination, haunting her like a frightful vision of | 
impending evil, for many a long day. 


It was two years after the marriage of the youthful | 
Clémence and her reluctant bridegroom, that a large | 
family-party was assembled in the Hotel de Condé, to | 
greet the return of the victorious Duc d’Enghien from | 
the successful campaign of Rocroy. Clémence was there, 
but sitting unnoticed in one of the deep window 
recesses, for her powerful uncle was dead, and the 
proud family of Condé had no longer an inducement | 
to treat with any distinction his orphan niece. 

She was taller than when we saw her last, even 
when she had the aid of her high-heeled shoes, though | 
still rather under the middle height; and her sweet | 
intellectual countenance was animated by a more tender | 
expression than ever, as she gazed on her child, an | 
infant of three months’ old, who was lying on her lap. | 
Her fair young check was tinged with a flush of excite- 
ment: she was waiting the moment when she should | 
place her child in the arms of his father, and be able 
to read in his eyes the hope that for its sake he would |, 
give her the love she had so long sought in vain. 

She had borne with patience his cold indifference | 
before he left her: she was still so much a child as | 
hardly to know or value her rights of affection; but | 
the birth of the little Henri had opened to her thoughts || 
and feelings she had not before experienced. She had | 
learned, with a heart throbbing with pride, of her 


child—for such, in spite of her engagement, she must | husband’s victories and his glory; and she now hoped | 


= 
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| 
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to gain the affection of the hero, and to be able to offer 
in words the sympathy her heart felt so deeply. She 
longed to be to him all that he was to her, forgetting, 
in her inexperience, poor child, that the love which is 
the sole object of a woman’s life, makes but a very 
small part of the hopes and cares that throng the busy 
brain of a mar. 

A distant huzza was heard in the streets, then the 


sound of wheels and horses’ feet; and accompanied 


|| by his father and brother, and greeted by the enthusi- 


| astic shouts of the populace, the young Duc d’Enghien 

rode proudly into the courtyard, and in a few moments 
entered the saloon. 

One by one, he greeted his assembled relations; and 


|| last of all, Clémence, having placed her child in his 


nurse’s arms, came forward alone, with her dark-blue 


eyes gleaming through tears of joy, and endeavoured to 


take his hand and put it to her lips. He drew it almost 
roughly away; and turning to his infant son, caressed 
him, and spoke of him with evident pleasure to his 
mother and sister. Still, not a word to his poor wife 


|| the whole of that long evening, not even a kindly 


‘It was my fault, thought Clémence; ‘it was so 
silly in me to ery: he must have thought me a baby 
still. I will try and speak to him.’ 

So she waited till the guests were gone, and then 
coming up to him, as he stood leaning against the lofty 


|| chimney-piece, she said: ‘ Louis, I am the only one who 
|| has not congratulated you in words on your triumphant 
|| return; but, believe me, no one has felt it more than 
|| J, Every time I heard you were going to attack the 
|| enemy, how my heart trembled with anxiety—how 


earnestly I entreated God to preserve you unharmed ; 
| and then when I was told of your triumphs, I was so 


|| happy, I felt so proud in being the wife of —— 


‘It must be a novel sensation, I should imagine,’ 
|| interrupted the Duc d’Enghien, ‘for a bouwrgeotse to 


|) have anything to be proud of; but it may diminish in 


some degree your triumph, madame, to know, that had 
| itin the least depended on me, you would never have 
had the smallest share in the dignities of the house 
| of Condé—honours which have remained until now 
unsullied by a degrading alliance.’ 

‘It was not my fault,’ replied Clémence mournfully ; 
|| ‘my inclinations were no more consulted than yours, 
| although I must own to feeling pride in my connection 

with a family you have rendered doubly illustrious. 
|| Ah, monsieur, forgive my involuntary crime; for the 
|| sake of my little Henri, cast me not altogether from 
| your heart. You will love him at least?’ she added 
|| hurriedly. 

‘I have no intention, madame, of neglecting my son 

| on account of his mother’s defects. Have you any 

further commands for me? if not, I am wearied, and 

will retire;’ and with a profound bow, the duke left the 
apartment. 


An interval of seven years elapsed before the scenes 
| took place we are now about to sketch. ‘The wars 
| of the Fronde have commenced ; the Duc d’Enghien, 
| Row become Prince de Condé by his father’s death, 
| at first the idol of the court, and general of the royal 
| armies, has gradually lost favour ; been accused of com- 
| bining with the Frondeurs, and through the artifices 
| of Mazarin, been sent to the Castle of Vincennes, 


|| together with his brother the Prince de Conti, and his 
|| brother-in-law, the Duc de Longueville. 


| _ The princess-dowager, Madame de Longueville, and 
Clémence, were holding a melancholy council at the 
| Chateau de Chantilly, not only respecting the best 
| of restoring the princes to liberty, but of pro- 
for their own safety—for a regiment of guards 
| had been sent towards Chantilly from Soissons, and a 
lettre-de-cachet was daily expected. Lenét, the faithful 
of the unfortunate princesses, proposed taking 


the young duke beyond the Loire, and endeavouring to 
raise there a party in his father’s favour. Some urged 
submission, some resistance—none asked the opinion 
of Clémence, who was still treated by all as a child, 
when her sweet clear voice was suddenly heard in a 
pause of the debate. ‘I am not,’ she said, ‘either of 
an age or of an experience that should entitle me to 
give my advice: I have no other wish than to pay all 
deference to that of my mother-in-law; but I entreat 
her most humbly, that whatever may happen, I may not 
Be separated from my son—my only remaining hope. 
I will follow him everywhere with joy, whatever dan- 
gers I may have to encounter; and I am ready to 
expose myself to anything for the service of the prince, 
my husband.’ 

Tears filled the eyes ef the proud daughter of Mont- 
morency at the noble words of the despised Clémence. 
‘Since we both,’ said she, ‘have but one object, we will 
both share the same fate, and unite in bringing up your 
son in the fear of God and the service of his king.’ 

But it was not so to be: the aged mother of Condé 
died of grief and anxiety long before her son was released 
from the dreary prison so fatal to his race; and Clé- 
mence and her son were compelled to fly from Chantilly 
in disguise almost immediately after, leaving her English 
maid-of-honour, Miss Gerbier, and the gardener’s son, 
to personate her and the young duke. She retired to 
Montiond, in Berri, where, with the utmost skill and 
secrecy, she succeeded in levying a considerable force, 
and in exciting the neighbouring gentry to her cause. 
When at length obliged to leave Montiond, she went 
to Bordeaux, reaching it after incredible danger and 
fatigue—all which were supported with the most un- 
flinching heroism. The populace there received her 
with enthusiasm, shouting, as she and her son passed 
down the street: ‘ Vive le roi, et les princes, et & bas 
Mazarin!’ The parliament of Bordeaux were not equally 
enthusiastic ; but they passed a decree, permitting her 
residence in the town. 

To defray the expenses of the war, Clémence pawned 
her jewels; but as this was still insufficient, Spain was 
applied to for help; and Don Joseph Ouzorio was sent 
with three frigates, some bullion, and more promises. 

The arrival of the Spaniards irritated extremely the 
magistrates of Bordeaux, who passed a decree expres- 
sive of their disapprobation. ‘The populace, excited 
secretly by the Due de Bouillon, a misjudging adherent 
of the princess, rose against the parliament, and nearly 
massacred the members. The Ducs de Bouillon and 
de Rochefoucauld refused to aid in restoring order ; 
but Clémence never shrank from a duty which lay 
before her, and, attended only by a single eqnerry, she 
went to the palais, where all was confusion, every one, 
including the president, speaking at once. 

She had a great talent for public speaking, and there 
was none there but felt the charm of her manner, when, 
falling on one knee, she implored them not to abandon 
her cause. ‘I demand justice from the king, in your 
persons, against the violence of Cardinal Mazarin, and 
place myself and my son in your hands; he is the only 
one of his house now at liberty: his father is in irons. 
Have compassion on the most unfortunate and the most 
unjustly persecuted family in France.’ 

Still, they would come to no decision. Then the 
princess offered to go out, and endeavour to persuade 
the meb to disperse, that they might deliberate freely. 
But the moment she reached the door, some of the 
foremost rioters hurled her back, exclaiming they would 
not allow her to pass till she had gained all she wanted 
from the parliament. 

‘They have given me all I asked,’ she exclaimed ; 
still, they would not listen to her, but shouted at the 
top of their lungs: ‘ Vive le roi, et les princes, et &% bas 


| Mazarin!’ She returned into the assembly, hopeless of 


making herself understood by her self-willed friends. On 


the way, however, she was met by one of the officials, 
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exclaiming: ‘Ah, madame we have just heard that 
one of the jurats has assembled a corps of well-disposed 
towns- le, who will soon cut down this rabble. If 
will come this way, you will see them scattering 
the leaves from the vines in autumn, when the 
mistral blows.’ 

But Clémence had no wish to see the blood flow of 
men whose ardour in her behalf had been their greatest 
crime, She presented herself again at the door. ‘I 
implore you, my friends,’ she cried, ‘ disperse as quickly 
and quietly as possible. You will be fired on—you will 
be slaughtered! For the love of Heaven, go!’ 

‘Not till you have obtained satisfaction from these 

tors, ’ said a burly vintner, shaking a huge 
club he held in his hand. ‘ We will defend you against 
them and the Mazarin, to the last drop 


of our blood ;’ and the everlasting cry, ‘ Vive le roi, et 
bas 


: | smile. 
and | Maréchal de Brézé [Clémence’s father]: he is most | 


ty are thus arrayed in deadly feud against each other? 
enough of common enemies without the walls; 


your rights, instead of wasting them in these miserable 
dissensions. Brave Bordelais!’—addressing the mob—‘I 
thank you from my heart for your zeal in my son’s and 
husband’s behalf; but, believe me, you can best serve 


pointing to the slowly retiring mob in proof of force 
being no longer necessary. 

Thus through the courage and presence of mind of 
@ woman, till now unused to take a prominent part of 
any kind, was this insurrection quelled with 
searcely any bloodshed; and she continued to be the 
soul of all the movements that were made in her hus- 
band’s favour in the south of France. At length Condé 
was set at liberty, principally through the heroic 
exertions of his despised and neglected wife. 

Surely so proved, so devoted a love, deserved to meet 
with some return: for the moment, even the hard heart 
of Condé was moved, and for a few months Clémence 
was treated with gentleness and respect. The sequel 
will appear in the following scene :— 

‘ Any more business to be settled to-day, Le Tellier?’ 
said Louis XIV., at the close of a long session of the 
—_ ‘I think we have had a long morning’s work 

t.’ 

‘Only one affair more, sire,’ replied the minister : 
‘this letter, addressed to me by Monsieur le Prince de 
Condé, declaring his determination never to set foot in 
Paris so long as his wife remains there: he desires, I 
believe, a lettre-de-cachet to detain her prisoner for life.’ 

*Pardieu !’ exclaimed the Grand Monarque ; ‘after 


iE 


‘ And sold her jewels and estates, to give him money 
to support the war,’ added Fouquex. 

* Well,’ replied the king, ‘I am of opinion that we 
should refuse this request of our worthy cousin. I see 
no ground for imprisoning the poor princess; and what | 
will her son, D’Enghien, say to it ?’ \ 

‘Your majesty need fear no 


opposi 
of the Duc d’Enghien,’ said Le Tellier, with a sarcastic | 
‘The memory of his mother’s love and services | 
is swallowed up in his admiration of the estates of the 


active in urging the prince’s request.’ | 

‘ Ah, is it indeed so?’ said Louis, much shocked, for | 
his conduct to his own mother had been exemplary, | 
‘Then may Heaven help the poor woman, if her own 
son turns against her!’ 

* Her life is almost that of a prisoner already,’ pur- 
sued Le Tellier. ‘If your majesty grants this, you will 
greatly oblige the Prince de Conde, whom it is impor- | 
tant to please; and the mere change of place can make | 
but little difference to Madame la Princesse.’ 

A few sophistries of this sort sufficed for Louis, who | 
was seldom very eager where his own interests were | 
not concerned ; and the lettre-de-cachet was signed and | 
sealed, containing, in the usual form, the greeting of | 
the monarch to his well-beloved subject, Claire Clé || 
mence de Maill’, and stating that, in his condescending | 
castle of Chiteauroux would be more salutary than | 
her present abode; commanding her to remain there | 
until such time as his royal pleasure should be further | 
made known to her on the subject. \ 

The castle of Chiteauroux stands perched on the | 
summit of a gray, precipitous rock, with the town to | 
which it gives its name clustered behind it on the more 
sloping side. From the summit of the gloomy donjon, | 
the eye wanders over as lovely a scene as any that is | 
to be found in France. The Indre winds like a band of | 
silver studded with emeralds—for beautiful islands, | 
covered with trees, rise here from its bosom—through | 
the plain; and mingling in the sunny distance, lie 


the 
Now, all was gone—husband, child, friends, 
station, liberty! How can she bear it? 
lam very, very wrong,’ she thought, raising 
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“ all she has done and suffered for him, that is too 
bad; and surely he makes her suffer enough without | ] 
- this. Why, I am told that when he had join . | 
. Spaniards against us, after she crossed the sea } 
_ to him and her son in Flanders, at the imminent | t 
her, he actually refused to see her; and she rema| 
4 the whole winter by herself in a miserable bourgeois | 7 | 
a house at Valenciennes.’ | 
y ‘Yes,’ said Le Tellier; ‘and for the sake of joining | 
t him, she refused the most magnificent offers made to | 
: | her by Mazarin, to induce her to remain in France. __ || ! 
>| is nothing a mob, and a French one particularly, are so | 
: constant to as a form of words. H 
‘Make way—make way for me!’ cried 
: ‘do not let your blood be on my head.’ 
: She saw the troops of the jurat advancing, 
. exclaiming: ‘Let those who love me, follow!’ plunged | 
4 into the crowd, followed by a few gentlemen. She ! 
a struggled on, regardless of the drawn swords that i 
; were everywhere flashing round her; two men were | 
4 killed close beside her, the body of one falling across | 
; her path. Still, she pressed onwards, till she arrived i 
, at the spot where the troops of the jurat, and the 
mob, who had formed themselves into some degree of 
‘ order, were confronting each other. Their muskets 
. were levelled, and the orders to fire was within a 
; moment of being given as she rushed into the space 
between the combatants. 
* Hold—hold !’ she shrieked: ‘do not fire. Lay down 
; your arms, I entreat—I command you. I am the 
; Princesse de Condé,’ she continued, observing hesi- 
tation in the faces of some; ‘ and, oh, can it be for my 
sake that the inhabitants of so noble and generous a 
ci 
the troops of Mazarin will soon De upon us; direc | 
your energies into a noble defence of your city and 
us now by returning to your homes; the parliament | 
f has granted me all I could ask.’ Then turning to the | 
commander, she entreated him to withdraw his men, 
ey Orchards, 10 -DUNGIDgS, and sti 
5 | chatcanx, till the view is bounded by those blue hills 
whence Clémence had once called together so many brave || 
_ | hearts in defence of her husband. And here, on a lovely | 
: spring evening in the year 1671, the first evening | 
of her captivity, Clémence de Maillé leaned over the | 
za battlements, with eyes fixed on the scene below, but 
with thoughts wandering far away. | 
. The day before, a helpless, oppressed prisoner, she | 
had crossed that Loire, which, twice before, she had | 
passed at the head of an army, in the defence of her | 
son and husband. She had seen that son and hus- 
band treat her with hatred and scorn, anxious only 
; | to make her sign the deed which transferred her pro- | 
billing him farewell. Then the days at Bordeaux | 
her view, when her glance animated thousands, 
her word was law, and she herself was filled with | 
lissful buoyant hope of gaining the love and | 
| | 
* But 
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rience understanding, to plead my husband's cause 
before thousands, and encourage armed men to battle 
in his behalf, He will not fail me now, when my only 
task is to bear patiently what He sees fit to lay upon 
me. But oh, D’Enghien, my son! my son! nature 
should have pleaded for me in your heart. O God! 
give me grace, give me fortitude, to bear the heavy 
grief of feeling that my own son is my bitterest enemy,’ 
And strength was given to the desolate one—strength to 
bear twenty-three of confinement; for her death, 
which took place in 1694, was her only deliverance. 

She survived her husband eight years; but his 
decease was scrupulously concealed from her, lest she 
should endeavour to recover her liberty. They might 
have spared themselves the trouble. What was there 
in the world to tempt Clémence to return to it? Her 
friends were dead, her unnatural son estranged—whiy 
should she come back, like a spirit from the tomb, 
among the gay and thoughtless living? She died in 
the gray old walls of Chateauroux, worn out with 
infirmities and sorrows, thankful and happy that the 
long trial was over, and that the bright day of reward, 
80 long looked for, had come at last. 


THE EXCURSION-SEASON. 


Tue railway excursion-season of 1853 has been ren- 
dered memorable by the Exhibition at Dublin. We 
have before noticed this Exhibition, and the facilities 
of access thither afforded by excursion-trains. So far 
as Dublin itself is concerned, the trips have been 
easily enough managed. Taking Holyhead, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow as the three starting-points, it was not 
dificult to plan an excursion from inland districts, and 
to include in one payment the fare to Dublin and 
back by railway and steamer. Immense trains have 
gone in this way from London, the midland counties, 
|| and the weaving districts; and we doubt not that the 
|| Glasgow steamers have borne goodly burdens towards 
the Green Isle. But it has been a much more com- 
plex affair to arrange the Irish tourist-tickets issued 
at Euston Square; for these covered not merely the 
journey to Dublin and back, but also a subsidiary 
| journey to Cork and Killarney and back; and, more- 
| over, entitled the holders to travelling facilities up the 
i and in Connemara at fares much below the 
| usual rate. Hence the plan was ily pre 

hensive, on account of the large number of companies 
|| interested in the proceeds from each ticket. 


It has occurred to us, while making use of one of 


|| these tickets, that Scotland would do well to try some- 
| thing of the same kind. Why should there not be 
|| & Scottish tourist-ticket for the summer of 1854? 
|| Let the companies think about it, and plan it during 
|| the winter. Many tourists, wishing to go somewhere, 
| but not knowing whither, would be thankful to any 
|| kind persons who would point out how they could best 
| see a wide range of beautiful country, in a short time, 
and at a reasonable expense ; and would, moreover, feel 

an additional item of gratitude if they could bring 
|| hotel-keepers into a reasonable frame of mind. As an 
|| Irish Mr Roney has done this for one part of the United 
ate, why should not an English or Scotch Roney 
| Yariety in the routes which might be selected. There 
|| is the Tweedside route, with Abbotsford, Melrose, Jed- 
burgh, Yarrow, and Ettrick. There is the Roslin and 
Hawthornden route. There is the Land o’ Burns. 


same for another part? There is no want of 


materials, out of which capital excursions might be 
carved. What would have to be done is this—to get 
railway-owners, steamboat-owners, coach owners, and 

-owners, to confer together: let all agree to regard 
a tourist not as a being to be fleeced, but as a man to 
be pleased, the pleasing of whom will induce him to 
come a second time, or to send his friends and neigh- 
bours to have a taste of the same pleasure he has himself 
enjoyed. Let them so manage, that one ticket, pur- 
chasable in London or elsewhere, shall frank the 
tourist by all the various modes of conveyance; and let 
certain hotels and inns be named, the charges at which 
shall be definite and moderate, and made to comprise 
as much as possible, without leaving anything in the 
unsatisfactory category of fees and gratuities. One 
great doubt that hangs over an intending tourist is, the 
amount of expense to which he will be subjected. Let 
this doubt be removed, by honestly and plainly afford- 
ing him the information beforehand ; then, whether his 
limit be two, five, ten, or twenty guineas, he can map 
out his plans, pack his carpet-bag, and set off. 

Blessings on the man who invented carpet-bags !—he 
was a public benefactor. How great is the comfort of 
being able to start off at a few hours’ notice, bag in hand, 
and reach the sea-side before you can say Jack Robin- 
son! The southern railways have not failed to endorse 
this sentiment. The South-western has had its series 
of excursions to Southampton and Portsmouth, and to 
the two old cathedral cities of Winchester and Salisbury, 
at fares averaging very little more than a farthing a 
mile. Many a Londoner, this year, has been within 
hearing of Bow Bells in the morning, has had a peep at 
Osborne House in the middle of the day, and has been 
home again at night; while the Windsor, and Rich- 
mond, and Hampton Court visitors, have had no lack of 
cheap conveyance. Then the South Coast Company 
has carried its thousands to Brighton in an hour and 
a half per journey, and allowed them nine hours there 
before returning, all for 3s. or 4s. Then the South- 
eastern has placed the fine region of Tunbridge Wells, 
and the still finer region of Box Hill, and the breezy 
coasts of Margate and Ramsgate, within easy reach 
of the metropolitans. The Eastern Counties Company, 
remembering that it has the cathedrals of Ely and 
Norwich, the colleges of Cambridge, and the ports of 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft within its territory, has 
planned excursions to those places at very low fares, 
permitting the return-journey to be made any day 
within a week. And all these excursions, to the extent 
that they compete with steam-boats, lower the fares by 
those conveyances also; for if a steamer be not cheaper 
than a railway, it fails to obtain sufficient traffic. 

The Great Western excursions are very remarkable. 
They have continued every Sunday throughout the 
summer and autumn ; and it is quite evident that they 
are profitable, or they would not be maintained so 
perseverin: They are in many respects noteworthy 
for the great length of line travelled over, and in every 
respect noteworthy for their cheapness. They are not 
always the same, but each Sunday presents a trip 
somewhat different from that of the preceding one. 
One trip is to Oxford, Banbury, Leamington, and War- 
wick ; another to Evesham, Worcester, and a cheap 
omnibus ride to Malvern ; a third to Stroud, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, and Chepstow ; and a fourth to Bath and 
Bristol. The most remarkable of these is the run to 
Chepstow. Let the ‘oldest inhabitant,’ whoever he 
may be, and of whatever town, tell what old people in 
the old days would have thought, if they had heard of 
a journey of 142 miles, then a space of several hours 
for a walk to see Tintern Abbey and the Wye, and 
then a ride of 142 miles back again before bedtime— 
and all for 7s.! These Great Western excursions, 
taken one with another, are charged very little more 
than one-third of a penny per mile in the second class; 
less than one-fourth of the ordinary second-class return 
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tickets, and with a higher rate of speed. The broad 
gauge is also made available for two longer trips—one | so 
to accommodate the South Wales district, and one the 
Devonshire district, both returnable in periods of about 
eight days, and both at charges a little higher than 
when the return is made on the same day. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the two main arte- 
ries to, the north, the North-western and the Great 
Northern, have very little to do with excursion-trains : 
with the exception of the excursions planned by Marcus 
and Cook—presently to be noticed—and an occasional 
run to Doncaster or Warwick in race-time, there are 
but few trips on these lines, so far at least as concerns 
the start from London. It may be that the towns in 
the centre of England are not deemed interesting 
enough to attract visitors from London; and it is quite 
certain that those who would snatch a mouthful of fresh 
air, would rather seek for it by the sea-side than at 
Birmingham or Nottingham; and that those who love 
scenery would prefer the Wye to the Fens. 

The northern railways, however, are the theatre of 
another kind of excursion—that in which a manager or 
contractor undertakes the trip, advertises it plentifully 
for many weeks beforehand, makes a contract with the 
companies respecting the rate of charge, and derives a 
profit proportionate to the number of persons carried. 
What the nature of the contract is, the public is not 
informed. It may be that the companies themselves 
are, after all, the speculators, the other parties acting 
merely as agents. However this may be, there are 
many such excursions every year—some starting from 
London, and some from other towns. We will give a 
sketch of those marshalled under Mr Marcus and Mr 
Cook, as examples. 

These excursions of Marcus’s meet one’s attention as 
sure as summer arrives. How many years they have 
continued, we do not remember ; but there is little doubt 
that they are looked forward to by hundreds of per- 

sons, who take advantage of these cheap opportuni- 
ties * to make a pleasure-trip, or to visit country friends. 
And as the return-trains for Londoners are rendered 
available for the outgoing journeys of country persons, 
there is a double series of pleasure-trips going on at the 
same time. The return is not limited absolutely to one 
stated day, nor is it left indefinitely at the choice of the 
tourist ; but the trip is so managed as to afford him a 
choice between two or three days. 

Let us, by taking an actual instance, shew how these 
excursions are . We have before us the yellow 
and red and white advertisement bills relating thereto. 
On the mornings of three successive Mondays—Sep- 
tember 5, 12, and 19—a special train left Euston Square 
at noon, to take passengers from London, and to receive 
at six stations along the line—Watford, Tring, Leighton, 
Bletchley, Wolverton, and Blisworth. The tourists by 
these trains were booked to any one of nine stations— 
namely, Stafford, Shrewsbury, Chester, Manchester, 
Huddersfield, Liverpool, Preston, Conway, or Bangor ; 
any of which towns could be reached the same evening. 
Only two classes of carriages were provided—the cheaper 
of which was equal to the ordinary second class on that 
line, and, therefore, we may designate it second class. 


Taking one town with another, this second-class fare | land; 


was something about a half-penny per mile, and the 
rate of travel was about equal to that of ordinary mixed 
trains. Now the return was thus managed. On Satur- 
days, September 10, 17, and 24, return-trains started 
from all those stations = to London; and the holders 
of the original tickets, by selecting which among these 
Saturdays they pleased, had a choice of five, twelve, or 
nineteen days for the duration of their trip. The same 
trains were made available for the starting-journeys of 
persons up to London. Thus most of the 
trains, in both directions, contained a double series of 

one going out, and the other 
returning home. In respect to Dublin, and its busy 


industrial doings of 1853, a pleasure-trip requires to be | 

that the tourist should not be landed on the I 
banks of the Liffey in the dead of the night. Marcus's | 
excursions thither were so managed, accordingly, that || 
by leaving London at six in the morning, they reached | 
Kingstown the same evening. The return-trains were | 
in like manner so planned, that the Hibernians were 
enabled to reach London at the same economical rate— 
30s. for the double journey—670 miles. 

The midland excursions to the north, under Mr | 
Cook’s management, are really very curious, and de- 
serving of attention ; for an attempt is made to gather 
up tourists from a number of tributary streams, then 
carry them in a body along a trunk-line of railway, and 
then distribute them over the north, to catch pleasure 
wherever it is to be found. Then, the pleasure being 
over, the wanderers are picked up from far and wide, they 
are brought back along the trunk-line of railway, and 
they are distributed over the whole of the south, almost 
to their own doors. There are many points of instruc. 
tion derivable from such a system as this; but before 
we comment on them, it may be well to trace a little | 
more in detail the course which the travellers follow; 
to share their journey, and endeavour to partake i in |) 
its pleasures. 

First, then, it may be well to remember that the 
Midland Railway has a main trunk-line from Derby | 
northward towards Leeds and York ; that at the north 
end it joins other lines, which extend towards and into 
Scotland ; and that, at the south end, it is connected 
with many branching-lines, some belonging to the same, 
and some to other companies. These southern branches 
have stations at numerous important towns, the dwellers 
in which may wish—some to visit the midland counties, | 
and some to have a peep at the regions beyond the 
Tweed. Field-marshal Cook, then—for we can scarcely 
refuse military honour to one who manceuvres large 
bodies of men in such a way—undertakes to convey 
the midlanders to Scotland, and the southerners to the 
midlands and to Scotland; and he has to time his 
movements with no little forethought, to insure that 
none shall be kept waiting for the others. On a parti- 
cular day, the Londoners are taken down to numerous 
stations on the Midland line; those for the far north 
making a temporary sojourn at Derby; the Essex, | 
Norfolk, and Suffolk folks reach Leicester by way of 
the Peterborough and Syston Railway ; the Lincoln and 
Newark inhabitants advance as far as Nottingham; 
the Rugby, and Leamington, and Coventry people reach 
Leicester by the Midland; while the Worcester, Chel- 

, Gloucester, and Bristol pleasure-seekers, ad- 
vance as far north as Birmingham. Very early next 
morning, three trains start from Birmingham, Leicester, 
and Nottingham, respectively, taking all these loads of | 
tourists, and coming to a grand meeting-point at Derby. | 
At seven o'clock off they go, forming one train (very | 
likely a monstre) of persons from perhaps twenty south- 
ern counties. The train picks up and sets down at 
Chesterfield, Sheffield, Normanton, York, Newcastle, 
Berwick, and other stations, and finally arrives at the | 
Scottish metropolis the same evening. 

Here they are, then: the Britons have invaded Scot. | 
and now, what will they do? We have the field- |} 
marshal’s printed programme before us, and a very I 
curious programme it is. On the first night, the Britons 
sleep in Edinburgh, each one catering for himself. On | 
the poecaday 4 morning, they all meet on the Calton Hill, | 
‘to arrange the party in divisions, and form plans for the | 
day.’ Whether any of the inhabitants have happened || 
to witness these gatherings of the Britons on the Calton | 
Hill, we do not know; but one of these days, we have 
heard, was a day of drenching rain—a sad calamity for 
pleasure-tourists. But to return to the programme. 
Supposing the journey from England to have been 
made on Wednesday, the morning of Thursday is 
devoted to this Calton council, followed by visits to the | 
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Castle, Holyrood, and other notabilities in and around 
Edinburgh; and at one o’clock they start off by the 
North British Railway to Melrose, have a peep at the 
| Abbey, then go by the next train to St Boswell’s, then 
| walk to Dryburgh, and back to Edinburgh the same 
evening. Friday next arrives, and with it a busy day’s 
| work, for which long daylight and fine weather are 
. A special train starts betimes from Edinburgh 
| for Glasgow, and an hour is then left to enable the 
| Britons to get snugly on board a steamer at the 
| Broomielaw ; they start down the Clyde to Bowling, 
| then take the little railway to Balloch, then steam up 
| Loch Lomond to Tarbert, next walk over to Arrochar, 
| at the head of Loch Long, and then steam down Loch 
| Long to the Clyde and Glasgow: ‘100 miles’ sailing, 
railing, and walking, through the most enchanting 
scenery of Scotland, all for 4s.’—so says the pro- 
. Saturday is devoted to the Oban trip, 
| down the Firth, through the Kyles of Bute, and over 
| Loch Fyne to Ardrishaig ; thence by the Crinan Canal, 
| and past the whirlpool of Corrievrekin to Oban. 
‘This,’ says the programme, ‘is a lovely spot for repose, 
amid most beautiful scenery, and a charming place for 
| weary tourists. It will be our home for two or three 
| days, and lodgings are plentiful and cheap ; provisions 
| also remarkably cheap.’ 
On Sunday, the Britons remain quiet at Oban. On 


| Monday, they make the trip to the Isle of Skye; and 
| each tourist is requested to read, before he starts, the 
| Lord of the Isles, to prepare him for what he is about 
| tosee. Tuesday is appropriated to the Staffa trip: ‘we 
| hope the day may be favourable for rowing into the 
| cave; 


but if this is impracticable, we shall still land at 
Staffa, and again at Iona, there to ruminate amidst the 
ruins of that ancient seat of learning, and tombs of 
| kings, warriors, chieftains, and ecclesiastics. Tourists ! 

gowith us to Staffa and Iona, and the strongest sen- 

sibilities of your natures shall be awakened!’ On 

Wednesday, the field-marshal returns to Glasgow, and 
| thence to England; but leaves his brother Britons to 
| make out a full fortnight as they best choose. He 
| gives them this parting word respecting the Clyde 
| steamers: ‘ Every excursionist will acknowledge that 
| thevessels are of the first character ; their commanders, 
| gentlemen in the fullest sense of the word; their 


| 


worthy fellows, from whose lips an oath or vulgarity 
Now, after making allowance for a few little oddities 
| in the programme, there is much that is c ciall 


place, it affords efficient means for making an impres- 
sion on hotel charges—those enormities which have 
almost overwhelmed the poor editor of the Times 
within the last few months. It is worth while to an 
innkeeper to supply comfortable meals and comfort- 
able beds at low charges, when he can secure many 
customers at one time ; and the managers of such trips 
generally—they should always do so—endeavour to 
make an arrangement of this kind in the chief places 
to which the excursion has relation. In the fifth 
place, it circulates money where money is not very 
abundant: when English pleasure-money gets to the 
heart of the Highlands, surely it will do some little 
good: surely it must give an impetus, even in a 
humble degree, to the spirit of commerce and traffic. 
As to the effect of the trip upon the tourist himself, 
we need say little: he can strengthen his health and 
expand his ideas. The circumstances of each individual 
case must determine whether a man can or ought to 
venture on the expense; but this point settled, we 
believe that there are few guineas better spent than in 
an active run into other counties and other countries. 

We intend, by this comprehensive trip, simply to 
illustrate a general system, rather than to enter into 
minute details ; but we may just observe, that a fort- 
night is appropriated to the whole trip; that all the 
intermediate journeyings and voyagings may be made 
on any of the intermediate days, with the same lowness 
of fares ; that the whole of our Britons start on the return- 
journey from Edinburgh on a particular day ; that they 
are distributed over the south of England by trains in 
connection with the trunk-line; that the Scots, from 
Aberdeen, Montrose, Perth, Dundee, Stirling, Glasgow, 
and Edinburgh, have likewise trips planned for them 
to Newcastle, York, Sheffield, Derby, and London; and 
that these Scots are carried safely back again, after 
a sojourn of something like a fortnight among tle 
southerners. 

The Scottish tourist-tickets, which we suggested 
in an early paragraph, might be aided by a few hints 
derived from these excursions of Mr Cook’s. 

The oversea companies have not been behind in 
planning excursion-trips to and from England. ‘There 
has not been so much inducement to this as in 1851; 
but still the ‘through-tickets,’ franking a passenger 
from London to half the great cities of Europe, are of 
great social value ; and we have every reason to expect 
that they will increase in number and efficiency as the 
continental railways become more numerous. 


and socially remarkable in this scheme. In the first 
place, it shews the advantage of a continuous gauge 
in our net-work of railways: if the different lines did 
not join end to end, or branch one out of another, or if 
there were frequent breakage of gauge, as at Gloucester 
and a few other towns, such a trip would be well-nigh 
impracticable. In the next place, it shews the advan- 
tage of the clearing-house system; for a tourist would 
lose half his pleasure if he were tumbled out of one 
train into another half-a-dozen times during the course 
| of his journey towards Scotland, which would very 
be the case if the companies had not been able to 
organise so excellent a system of interchange of car- 
nages. In the third place, it points to the lowness of 
fares which will suffice when large numbers are carried : 
the fares from the various English towns to Edinburgh 
We need not enumerate; but those who are familiar 
with Scotch rail affd steam fares, will appreciate this 
matter by a few examples—taking second class rather 
than first, for they always comprise by far the larger 
umber :—KEdinburgh to St Boswell’s and back, 4s. ; 
Edinburgh to Glasgow and back, 3s. 6d.; Glasgow to 
lech Lomond and Loch Long and back, 4s. ; Glasgow 
to Oban and back, 12s.; Oban to Staffa and back, 6s. ; 
coach-ride from Edinburgh to Roslin and Hawthorn- 
den and back to Edinburgh, 2s. 6d. In the fourth 


SARA’S VENTURE. 


Ose morning, just as I had finished breakfast, I received 
anote from my friend Sara Hall, begging me, if possible, 
to go over for a few hours in the course of the day. 
‘ Don’t be alarmed,’ she added in a postscript ; ‘ nothing 
is the matter.’ 

I was therefore not alarmed, but I was somewhat 
curious; and as I hurried over my light domestic 
duties, being housekeeper in my mother’s absence, I 
taxed conjecture as to what could have prompted so 
urgent a summons. I had seen her but two days before; 
what could have arisen since then? The character of 
my friend stimulated my anxiety. I was afraid lest 
the self-willed, vehement, over-indulged girl should be 
meditating some wild unheard-of scheme, in which she 
wanted my co-operation. 

‘I will not give it,’ decided I with laudable firmness, 
‘unless I heartily and spontaneously approve.” At 
length I had seen my two brothers fairly off on their 
way to the City of London School; had made every 
necessary arrangement for their early dinner at one 
o'clock, and my father’s and mine at five; and felt 
myself at liberty to follow my wishes, and make my 
way to Mr Hall’s house. 

It was an intensely cold but clear day in the early 
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Cheapside, 
human faces to study, and I was amply occupi 
with them, and in taking my somewhat 


a wild sea- 


A sterile sybject, some would say, but it captivated me. 
That setting sun poured its rays through a bound- 
less atmosphere ; that sea stretched beyond the limits 


thofight I, ‘beneath this clear frozen sky that sea is 
at this moment raging.’ 

I walked on to my destination in a somewhat d 
mood, until my proximity to the house recalled my 
thoughts to the matter in hand. Mr Hall was a 
surgeon in excellent practice, and it was at the door of 
one of the stately but not mansions in Fins- 
bury Square at which I knocked. Sara was an only 
child, and uncontrolled mistress of her father’s house- 
hold, for Mr Hall had lost his wife very many years ago. 

A few moments more found me in my friend’s pretty 

vate room; it was as elegantly fitted up as a 

jonable lady’s boudoir, and deserved to be so called, 
but Sara set her face resolutely against all unnecessary 
Gallicisms, and would never suffer the appellation. 

‘I am glad you are come,’ 
T entered, and giving me a chair by the blazing fire; 
but then came a and she resumed the occupa- 
tion I had for a moment interrupted—that of walking 
up and down the room. her temper, I left 
her to declare her business in her own time and way ; 
and divesting myself of bonnet and shawl, ensconced 
myself in the luxurious easy-chair, crossed my feet, 
which I had effectually cooled on the wild sea-shore, 
over the fender, defiant of the impropriety, and prepared 
to wait in patience and in comfort. While waiting, I 
made a few observations ; I saw that Sara’s escritoire 
was covered with scattered manuscripts, and that upon 
them lay a letter scaled and addressed. I knew my 
friend's avocations too well to be surprised at the sight 
of manuscripts, but the letter, the direction of which 
I could not help reading, puzzled me not a little. 
Amongst other things, I noticed the character and 
beauty of Sara’s face, and that ite habitual expression 
of pride and dissatisfaction was more strongly marked 
than usual. Her figure was particularly small and 
girlish, but what an air of resolution it nevertheless 


possessed ! 
‘Presently she drew the escritoire close to the fire, 
sat down before it, and folding her 


celebrated 
with a heap of manuscripts, did 


natural sagacity. I mentioned the conclusion I drew | 
‘But, Sara,’ T asked, ‘what has become of your old } 


about fame, at leest such as you were likely to get?’ 
‘I have the reputation of being capricious,’ was her | 
answer, ‘and I am di to think, if I get what | | 
I shall care about fame. Do you think I shal] 
be to dad any in quiting my 
published ?’ 
I was quite ignorant of such matters, but I asked, | 
with an air of competent authority: ‘On what terms | 
do you mean to offer it ?’ 
‘On condition that I may publish it under an assume | 
name, and that my secret is sedulously kept—that is | 
the first and most important item. Secondly, that alj | 
pecuniary risk is borne by the publishers: as for peca- | 
niary profits, I care nothing about them ; Messrs — | 
may easily make with me a most unfair bargain.’ 
‘Perhaps,’ said I drily, ‘they won't attempt to take | 
advantage of your indifference to profit: if reputation | 
is all you care about, you ought to be pretty sure of | 
the deserts of your work.’ | 
‘I am pretty sure,’ said Sara, turning over the leaves 
I reflected, then ventured to say: ‘I am not.’ Sam | 
looked up quietly. I went on. ‘ You are aware,’ said | 
I, playing the critic, ‘so much is required, now-a-days, 


. | in a novel. They make a sort of science of this kind 


of literature, and judge it by such strict rules. “Asq| 
work of art,” begin the reviewers—my dear Sara, asa | 
work of art, what have you to say for your novel?’ 
‘Nothing,’ returned she with cool contempt. | 
*You think the power it shews, and the promise it | 
has, will cover a multitude of deficiencies ?’ asked L | 
‘Well, I hope others will think so too; still’—— I} 
hesitated, but Sara insisted on my saying all I thought 
‘1 believe you have written it as a sort of safety. valve 
for the emotions, passions, and opinions you do not | 
choose to shew and express, and which, perhaps, you 
Could you endure, Sara, to have what you have written 
with such deep conviction and intense earnestness, jj 
sneered at and ridiculed by some cold-blooded, sherp- f 
witted reviewer?’ 

Sara’s cheek flushed. ‘That is possible,’ she said, | 
drawing a deep breath ; ‘and it would be hard to bear; 

still’ —— Now she paused in her turn, and pushing 
back her chair, resumed her pacing of the room. I could } 
see how her mind worked ; there was something more | 
in that conflict than she suffered to appear. After | 
awhile she came back and leaned over the mantle-piece. 
I waited for her to resume the conversation, which she 
did presently. 

‘How do you think my book would appear to 4 
noble, discriminating, unprejudiced mind ?’ There was 
steadily at her. She was gazing into the fire with s 
dreamy, softened expression of countenance. 

‘Most interesting—most attractive,’ said I with fer- | 
vour, ‘ as shewing a mind enamoured of moral greatness. 
Such sender would net carp at the elevation of 
ideal, or say yours were impossible principles; but 
then, Sara, such minds are not very common, and are 
= likely to seize upon the last new novel.’ 

‘ow long, Carry, have you eo out a judge's 
wa asked Sara smiling. ‘I shall publish my 
novel—if I can.’ 

In the way of dissuasion I said no more, and we 
immediately fell to a discussion of ways and means 
I was to take the to —— Street; and 


| 


many 
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» part of January, but I enjoyed such weather. I walked seen in conjunction | 
quickly, but taking in, ae was my wont, the effect of not leave much to | 
things. The buildings stood out hard and well-defined ee 
7 against the deep blue sky; above all, I greeted with 
kindling glance the superb cupola and majestic propor- 
tions of St Paul’s. I loved and admired that magnifi- | 6 ve, you uo want 
cent cathedral, as perhaps none but one born under its | money, and have always asserted you did not car | 
shadow can. I had studied it from childhood ; I knew 
how it looked under every aspect of season and weather, 
q from every point of view: without ever having set my 
foot out of England, I was prepared to maintain its 
absolute superiority over every edifice in Europe. I 
gave it now my proud all hail! as I hurried past. prim: 
t Th 
us formi 
measure of the individual from attire, expression, and very 
gait. There was one point, however—a picture-dealer’s prese: 
shop-windows—at which I always halted, and I did so in ac 
now. 
There was a large painting prominently exhibited, —e 
; and it deserved its position. It represented ‘Vv 
A shore, girt with low black rocks, the peaks of which there 
j were wonderfully aglow with the setting sun, as were forth 
the foamy crests of the incoming waves. There was that | 
not a trace of vegetation, not a symptom of human life. | writte 
| 
expre 
her to 
A 
conveyed palpably a sense of silence and solitude | for 
4 Amidst the turmoil of the great thoroughfare, my ima- topie, 
mation had penetrated into the very locality. ‘ Now,’ ignor: 
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papers, fixed her glittering black eyes on my face. ra had arranged at ail communications of UF point. 
should be addressed to me. She had laid Knighy 
what I mean to do?’ The letter being addressed to a | her plans so well, that there was little chance, ¥¢ 9 ¥orse- 


netion iN thought, of her identity being ever discovered. When 
ach to | we had exhausted the topic of possibilities connected 
| drew | with the rejection, reapplication, acceptance, and public 
im reception of her work, I asked: ‘But what has in- 
ur old |W dyced this sudden resolution? I heard nothing about 
t want |) ication on Tuesday.’ 
t care | ‘All my resolutions are sudden, the result of mere 
a i impulse,’ was her answer. ‘I have no other explanation 
to give. 
what I There 
I shall yas that in the repressed energy and excitement of her 
’ novel HB manner, that convinced me some second, or rather 
iam primary motive lurked behind. 
asked, | The next day I left the manuscript at the publisher’s. 
; terms | Thad rather dreaded this exploit; but I found nothing 
jie formidalfe in it. A grave-looking man met me on the 
ssumed | very threshold of the office, took the packet I timidly 
that is |B presented, gave it a quick glance, and then set it down 
that all | ina dusky corner of the dusky room, where I had an 
r pecu- | uneasy dread it would be forgotten, and moulder away 
rs —— in that obscurity. 
1.” ‘Very good,’ he enunciated ; ‘quite right ;’ and I felt 
to take |B there was not another word to say on the subject, and 
utation | forthwith took my departure. I must, however, state, 
sure of | that before Sara took me into her confidence, she had 
|e written to the firm, asking if they were disposed to 
> leaves, examine her manuscript, and had received a civil reply, 
Sara | expressing their good pleasure so to do, and begging 
re,’ said her to forward it. 
-a-days, | A period of intense anxiety set in while we waited 
his kind for the result. When alone, Sara and I had but one 
“Asal topic, but it was an exhaustless one. Then our dire 
ATA, 288 | ignorance of these matters pressed heavily : we had no 
el?” idea what would be considered a reasonable time to 
lfm give before we could venture to request to be favoured 
omise it | with a decision; a step the impatient haughty young 
asked 1 | authoress would soon have taken had I not restrained 
"—— I 3M her. My secret anxiety was—of course never breathed 
thought. toSara—that the manuscript had never found its way 
ty-valve to the proper person. Life, however, did not stand 
a do not sill in sympathy with our suspense; Sara, indeed, 
aps, you wemed fuller than ever of that restless vitality which 
ne world, }# lsometimes found almost burdensome. It was evident 
e written MB tome it was not only the chances of her novel that 
nestness, iM harassed her: but she was a strange girl, and I did not 
d, sharp- | venture to question her. At length a light fell upon 
By understanding. 
she said, } I came one afternoon to spend a few days with Sara, 
| to bear; MM leaving strict orders at home that any letters addressed 
| pushing (9% tome should be brought by my brother Charles. My 
. Icould RM friend was dressing for dinner when I entered’ her 
jing more iN pleasant warm bedroom, and I had not been in it 
r. After ]] many moments before I discovered that she was taking 
itle-piece. especial pains with her toilet. 
ich she “Is any one coming ?’ I asked. 
‘Yes,’ said Sara with a sudden glow and a scornful 
to laugh; ‘Mr Godfrey Knight is coming.’ 
There was Iwas completely puzzled. I had never seen, but I 
e me look J had heard a good deal of this gentleman. By profession 
re with # J he was a barrister, and of rising repute ; but in society 
he was less successful. I had heard some of my young 
[ with fer- 9 lady-friends mercilessly ridicule the plainness and insig- 
greatness. i tifieance of his appearance ; and even Sara had made 
m of your ij %me most ungenerous but ironically witty observations 
iples; but (MM thereon. From better authority, I had heard strictures 
n, and até #j 0 bis displeasing deportment in society, his uncourteous 
ovel.’ Mlence, as if he considered himself a spectator of the 
a judge's § “ene, or his cynical severity, as if he had the right of 
ublish my “Morship. On this point, too, Sara had strongly 
expressed herself. 
e, and we ‘What are you going to do?’ asked I anxiously; 
nd means. ‘not condescend to play the coquette, surely ?’ 
street; aud i smiled, but without giving me any satisfaction on the 
ms on the Hi point. I had no particular fault to find with Mr 
» had laid i Knight. Plain indubitably he was, and, what was far 
chance, ¥¢ i ¥orse—short ; but then he had an expression of intelli- 
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gence which would have refined coarser features. True, 
he spoke but little; but he was attentive to the cour- 
tesies of the table, and Mr Hail’s organ of language 
prompted him ‘at all times to take the burden of con- 
versation chiefly on himself. Sara, too, talked a good 
deal—that is, whenever Mr Knight said anything suffi- 
ciently near an opinion for her to oppose, or whenever 
her father’s discourse gave her an opportunity of stat- 
ing some unheard-of or paradoxical sentiment. I had 
never seen her in such a mood before, or heard her say 
so many extravagant or absurd things in the course of 
an evening. Mr Knight let her have all her own way, 
listening to her with an irritating smile, and never 
defending his own words. When we retired to the 
drawing-room I expressed my feelings. 

‘You must have been trying to appear ridiculous,’ 
sail I: ‘is Mr Knight’s contempt worth so much pains ?’ 

She gave me an angry, almost fierce look, but softened 
immediately. 

‘I am playing no part, Carry; that is what his 
presence always makes of me. He despises girls from 
the bottom of his heart: he tempts me beyond my 
power of resistance to justify his estimate.’ 

I saw her lip quiver as she spoke, but it might be 
with wounded pride; to the same feeling I attributed 
the glow of her cheeks and the unusual glitter of her 
eyes. I did not pursue the subject, and when the two 
gentlemen came in to tea, they interrupted a debate on 
the usual topic. After tea, Mr Hall asked his daughter 
for some music; she complied with unusual eagerness. 

‘But Mr Knight,’ she said, pausing on her way to 
the piano, ‘ detests music.’ 

‘The feeling is not quite so strong,’ said that gentle- 
man, taking up a book. ‘I shall scarcely hear you.’ 

Sara sat down to her instrument, and played for 
about half an hour certain elaborate tuneless rondas 
and divertisements she had learned at school. I felt it 
must be by design, for music, in the true acceptation of 
the phrase, was her particular talent, and her present 
performance had no merit but exactness. Her father 
fell into a dose at length, and then Sara rose. Mr 
Knight had been reading his book very diligently, but 
he closed it politely enough as the music ceased, and 
the musician drew near to the fire. Sara leaned over 
the mantle-piece in the graceful careless attitude which 
was habitual to her. 

‘That is an unnecessary courtesy,’ said she, address- 
ing Mr Knight, and stretching out her hand to take 
from him the book he was on the point of putting 
down. She turned to the title-page, and remarked, 
with rather a doubtful smile: ‘I should never have 
supposed you read poetry.’ 

‘I read it so little, that your supposition is justified.’ 
Sara stopped here, but I asked: ‘ ’t you like 


ry 

Mr Knight smiled, perhaps at the ignorant way in 
which I proposed my question, and Sara added: ‘I 
should like to know whether you consider it above or~ 
below*your attention ?’ 

*T have never given attention to it—lacking time and 
opportunity; so I can scarcely answer the question. 
Amongst the talents committed to my keeping, leisure 
is not one.’ 

‘A strong natural love of poetry,’ said Sara, ‘ would 
have enabled you to make leisure to indulge it.’ 

‘Well, then, I can safely say, I have not such a love. 
Pray,’ he added, smiling, ‘ is this deficiency very great 
in your eyes ?’ 

‘Very. It is a deficiency that involves so many 
others.’ 


‘Perhaps,’ said I, ‘you are not a reader of books 


Sara | at all?’ 


‘No; not what you mean by a reader. The few 
books I do read indispose me for the many.’ 


‘I am happy to say,’ remarked Sara, ‘my mind is 
not above my generation.’ 
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Mr Knight smiled very comfortably under the satire, 
and took his leave as soon as Mr Hall roused himself. 
I made no comment to Sara on her behaviour, but drew 
quietly my own inferences. 

The next morning, the servant brought me a letter, 
left by my brother on his way from school. I recognised 
it at once as a missive from —— Street. On one point 
I am convinced: no letter received before or since ever 
excited such a tumult of feeling. It was not for me, 
however, to break the seal, and I carried it to Sara. I 
had a hunt through nearly all the rooms in the house 
before I found her, and when I did find her, she was in 
no responsive mood. She was standing in the cold, 


cheerless drawing-room—the fire never being lighted | had 


till mid-day—with the morning newspaper spread out 
on the table before her, over which she was bowed in 
a posture indicative of no ordinary absorption in its 
contents. 

‘Sara,’ I cried, holding the letter above my head, 
‘look here!’ She did not seem to guess what it was, 
for she made a movement of impatience, and looked 
down at her ain. 


paper again. 

I threw the letter playfully on the paper before her 
eyes. She snatched it up as if it could have conveyed 
some kind of pollution to the page, and in so doing 
perceived what it was. Then her indifference changed 
‘Open and read it, Carry,’ she said: 


to excitement. 
‘ I can’ 

The first glance was enough. I made a little bound 
of joy. Sara, catching the result from this very expres- 
sive gesture, took the letter from me and read it herself. 

*Mapam—I am desired by Messrs —— to inform 
you, that they are willing to undertake the publication 
of your novel on their usual terms.’ Then followed a 
business-like statement of these terms, which, novice 
as I was at that time, seemed to me very magnificent. 

‘That will do,’ said Sara; ‘but I must know how 
soon they will publish it.’ 

There was an expression of softened exultation in 
her face, and I observed that her eyes dwelt on the 
newspaper. ‘You sec,’ said I, reading over the letter 
to myself, ‘we have no means of contradicting their 
statement. We have only their word for it that these 
are their usual terms.’ 

‘True, but I care nothing about the money; let 
them publish my book, and they can’t cheat me of my 


In a few days, the whole matter was settled; formal 
agreements were drawn up and signed, and the book 
was to appear immediately. Popular authors during 
the preceding months had been pouring forth their 
favours on the public, and were now resting on their 
oars and receipts. The novel-reading world just then 
was unemployed ; it was the exact point of time for a 
new writer to make her appeal. No objection had 
been made to her pseudo name, and in order the better 

to preserve her secrecy, the correction of the proofs 
was taken off her hands. It was evident to my mind, 
from the complaisance of the publishers, that they 
considered they had got a good thing. 

‘Sara,’ I said one day, ‘I begin to think this book 
will make you famous.’ 

Sara shook her head. 

‘If it does,’ I asked, prudently desirous of preparing 
for an event that might never be realised, ‘ will you 
declare yourself ?’ 

‘I will wait till I am famous before I decide,’ said 
Sara, who, so far as I could see, was almost as 
indifferent to the fame as to the profit. 

During this period Mr Knight was so frequent a 
visitor, that we had little chance of forgetting him. 
Why he came I could not tell, for he was a very dif- 
ferent man from Mr Hall, whose loquacity obviously 
wearied him; and Sara did not seem to attract him. 
He watched her a good deal, it was true, but it 
seemed less from individual interest, than from the 


philosophical to examine carefully every new 
subject presented to him. Sara, too, always shewed 
under her worst aspect in his presence. In her 
behaviour to him, she was rude and satirical; jp 
her behaviour to others before him, extravagant anj 
even frivolous. I tried to hope that Mr Knight woul 
detect her real character beneath the disguise she w» 
strangely assumed; then, again, I thought it was rp. 
quiring too much from his penetration. For my ow, 
part, I had a growing admiration and esteem for him, 

I had learned that of his public and private life which 
indicated a character of no ordinary decision and purity 
of principle. A late political lawsuit, in which he 
borne a distinguished part, had raised his repnta. 

tion beyond all dispute: in society far higher thay 

ours, we knew he was courted and flattered. More. 

over, more than once at Mr Hall’s I had heard him 

defend certain principles and opinions which had bee 

carelessly or maliciously attacked, in a manner that | 
had aroused a warm response from all the best part of 

my nature. He was not by any means a rhetorician; his | 
strength lay in the clearness and force of his thoughts 

and in the pure relation his words bore to them, 

Truth never received any artificial adornment at his | 
hands; it was her naked beauty he worshipped ani 

presented for worship. Then he was thoroughly in 

earnest; his strong self-conviction carried conviction | 
to the candid hearer. My friend Sara, had a far mor | 
emotional and passionate admiration than I for moral | 
greatness; and at such times as those to which I have 

referred, it was beyond the power of her art to check 

the glow of enthusiasm that rose to her cheek, or to 

hide the kindling glance of recognition and sympathy, 

My only regret was, that it was precisely at thee 

moments that Mr Knight, interested in his subject, did 

not look at her. ~ 

Then, also, I knew that Sara secretly admired him; 
she followed the lawsuit through all its windings, and 
read Mr Knight’s speeches with a diligence I was | 
unable to emulate; for, good as no doubt they wer, 
they were very dry. I had heard her once defend him 
with an eloquence from which he might have learned s 
lesson, and with so minute an acquaintance with his 
individual excellences, that I discovered that hitherto 
I had done him very imperfect justice. With all my 
female ingenuity and knowledge of my friend, I could 
not quite reconcile her conduct with her sentiments, 
and her own explanations thereupon only involved the 
matter more and more. 

At length a new interest called me off from Mr 
Knight. Sara’s novel was announced for publication 
in a way calculated to whet public curiosity, but that 
strongly displeased the author. 

‘Such tricks of the trade humiliate me,’ she said. 
‘I almost hope they will defeat their own end.’ 

There was one singularity in this transaction that 
I had noticed before: Sara always spoke as if her 
interests were quite separate from those of her pub- 
lishers. The book came out duly; and, to sum up its 
success in a phrase, created a perfect furor. Sagacity 
was on the rack to discover the author, but sagacity 
was at fault. Sara Hall, together with the rest of the 
world, read the new novel, but was more sparing of her 
opinions thereupon than was her custom. What she 
had said about her indifference to fame, her conduct 
justified. I was far more full of exultation than her- 
self; she would put down the most laudatory review 
with a dissatisfied sigh; she would hear it praised and 
wondered about in society, with scarcely a change of 
colour. I had repeatedly expressed my curiosity 
know whether Mr Knight had read it, and one evening, 
when he happened to call during one of my visits, ! 
abruptly put the question to him. a 

*I never read novels,’ he answered. ‘I have not time. 

‘But so remarkable a one,’ I suggested, studiously 
avoiding looking at Sara. 
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‘Well,’ he said relentingly, ‘if it comes in my 


"T ionged to ask him if he expected the book would 
meet him, but I dared say no more. He appeared to 
be reflecting on the subject, for presently he asked: 
‘Have you read it, Miss Hall?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sara, with a self-possession no amount of 
training would ever enable me to attain. The next 

jon was inevitable. 

‘What do you think of it?’ he asked. 

‘More than I can say at a moment’s notice,’ replied 
Sara, turning away with her usual incivility. 

A few minutes after, Mr Hall came in with an evening 

in his hands. 

‘Here’s a cut-up,’ he exclaimed, rubbing his hands, 
as if it were a personal gratification. ‘ Here’s a cut-up 
ofthe new novel! Late in the field, but the slaughter’s 
tremendous! Sara, my girl, you’re a capital reader, 
let us have it aloud—we have all read the book.’ 

Inever was so nearly committing myself in my life, 
but Sara restored me to a sense of the present neces- 
sity. She took the paper quietly her father held out to 
her, and his perceptions were not quick enough to see 
that her hands trembled. It was the only sign of agi- 
tation. She sat down, and carelessly glanced it over 
before commencing aloud. 

‘Mr Knight has not read the book,’ she said, glancing 
wathim: ‘it is perhaps hardly fair for the author.’ 
There was a vibration in her voice that I am sure the 
person addressed must have felt. 

‘A disparaging criticism,’ he replied, ‘has often 
disposed me favourably towards the book condemned.’ 

Sara began to read, and read the article through to 
the end with no interruption beyond Mr Hall’s keen 
eijoyment of its coarse wit. Merciless ridicule was 
the sole weapon employed; it had evidently been dic- 
tated by 2 mind thoroughly antagonistic to the writer’s, 
for there was such hearty cordiality in its invective. 
Abook such as I have before described Sara’s, pre- 
ented strong temptations to such mode of attack—my 
vonder was that it had not been had recourse to before. 

‘It is clever,’ said Sara, putting it down; ‘and 
pethaps the writer is honest; but it is unjust.’ 

Imarvelled at her self-command, but it was not per- 
fet: there was a deep flush on her cheek, a scintilla- 
tion in her eyes she could not control. I observed 
that Mr Knight sat gazing at her, seemingly in a state 
abstraction. When he took his leave, he said to her: 
‘I shall read that book, and form my own judgment: 
itis but an act of justice.’ 

Icould see that night that Sara was strongly excited, 
though she repressed the signs as well as she could. I 
attributed it to the review, but on saying something in 
the way of sympathetic indignation, I found my con- 

were quite superfluous. ‘The next few days, 
Sara was very quict and self-contained, but I detected 
 under-current of emotion and anxiety, which always 
wemed at its flux as the evening drew near. It was 
trident to me that she was expecting Mr Knight. 

After the lapse of a week, he came late one evening. 
If anything had been needed to confirm the idea I 
tatertained, Sara’s flush of colour would have supplied 
i. To my extreme disappointment and annoyance, 
Mr Hall at once engaged hiin in some political discus- 
fon. Sara went to her piano, and played some of the 
Gquisite airs in Norma as no one else, in my opinion, 
could have done. I watched Mr Knight with interest. 
Laugh at my woman’s intuition, dear reader, if you like, 


but I felt certain he had read Sara’s book, and, more 
than that, had divined that it was hers. I saw his eyes 


near Sara’s piano. ‘I have read that book,’ he said: 
‘would you care to have my opinion ?’ 

Surely, interested in the matter as I was, I had a 
right to his critical observations: nevertheless, an 
instinct kept me in my seat, which was at the further 
end of the room. Sara softly touched the keys while 
he spoke—at least she did at first: after awhile, the 
sound ceased; she lifted up her before bowed face, 
flushed and radiant. As he bent towards her, I slipped 
out of the room. 

Still, as I walked up and down Sara’s room, I could 
not quite understand it, and having perplexed myself 
in vain, resolved to wait for the explanation I was 
determined to extract from my friend. Wait in truth 
I did. More than one hour passed, and the second was 
far spent, when I heard Mr Hall’s impatient knock at 
the house-door, and a few moments after I heard Sara’s 
coming footsteps. ‘Sara,’ I exclaimed, trying to seize 
her floating skirts as she ran past the door—‘ Sara, I 
must say one word!’ She evaded me, however, shaking 
herself free with a mocking laugh, and locking herself 
securely in the stronghold of her bedroom. It was too 
bad ; but there was nothing for it but submission. 

But the next morning I secured her at the confes- 
sional. ‘Am I, then, to understand,’ asked I, in my 
untiring effort to comprehend the matter fully—‘am I, 
then, to understand that your chief motive in publishing 
this novel, was the chance of Mr Knight’s reading it, 
and taking a true measure of your character thereby ? 
Have you loved him so long ?’ 

‘Even so,’ said Sara with crimsoning cheeks. ‘It 
was a romantic venture—a chance, as you call it; but 
I could think of no other means of shewing him what I 
really was—how much he was mistaken.’ 

‘But you took such pains to mislead him, Sara.’ 

‘Carry, how ignorant you are! Could I venture to’ 
shew him how solicitous I was for his good opinion? 
I cared so much for it, there was no middle course 
open to me.’ 

‘Sensible men,’ said I sententiously, ‘ should be care- 
ful how they gauge the character of a high-spirited, 
frivolous-seeming girl.’ 

‘He had exercised more penetration than most sen- 
sible men. He had formed a pretty fair estimate of me 
before he guessed I wrote that book, or had read it. 
What generous things he said last night!’ added Sara 
with a flush of ardour. ‘Under his guidance, I may 
do better things than that.’ 

‘They say,’ said I laughing, ‘ that pure fame is never 
enough for a woman.’ 

‘That heart,’ returned Sara with a well-pleased 
smile, ‘whether belonging to man or woman, must be 
narrow indeed which pure fame would satisfy. Carry, 
I long to see you as happy as I am now!’ 


THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 


October 1853. 
From talking about cholera in Denmark and Sweden, 
we have got to talking about cholera in England, for 
the destroyer has reappeared in Newcastle, and in four 
weeks has slain nearly ten times as many victims as 
on his first visit.- In that neighbourhood, the epidemic 
character has fully developed itself; while in other parts 
there has been but a sprinkling of isolated cases, yet of 
such a nature as to excite alarm from one end of the 
realm to theother. Now, again, the inquiry has arisen : 
What is to be done? And when past experience is 
referred to, and all the preventable measures are pointed 
out as having been suggested and demonstrated by 
that experience, it is found that but very few, if any, 
have been put in practice. The consequence is a hasty 
resort to sanitary remedies, which ought to have been 
in operation ever since their efficacy was proved. Well, 
it is better to have a nuisance suppressed on the spur 
of the moment, than not at all; and if our ediles will 
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not be taught 
of cholera, we can only hope that in time calamity will 
have taught them their lesson. If the present disposi- 
tion to remove or mitigate at once whatever is obnoxious 


their duty otherwise than by onsla 


Our medical men are again discussing the cause, but 
with no better success than heretofore: whether it be a 
deadly miasm borne on the atmosphere, or exhalations 
from the ground, or the absence of electricity, or any 
other of the theories which the occasion has called 
forth, remains still to be Those who regard 
ozone as the cause, may now avail themselves of the 
ozonometer for determining the amount of that element 
in the atmosphere of any place, day after day. A series 
of observations on this point would be useful in various 
ways: it might help to explain why, when the disease 
was so fatal at Newcastle, here, in London, the deaths 
throughout September were in each week about 200 
below the average. 

The exposures recently made of the cruel discipline 
enforced in certain of the provincial prisons, has led to 
the question—and it is earnestly debated—whether it 
is wise to select a jail-governor from the military and 
naval classes. The difficulties of the post are doubtless 
great, but a distinction has to be made between puni- 
tive and eruel incarceration; and it might be worth 
while taking a little more pains to try the effect of 
reformatory measures outside of pri as well as 
inside. Now that transportation, except in small num- 
bers to Swan River, is no longer the law, it becomes 
more than ever necessary to determine what is best for 
criminals. 

The epi the cholera—which has broken 
out during the long vacation for some years past, has 
shewn itself in a violent form this season— namely, the 
complaint of hotel charges. The Zimes has been the 
residuary legatee of all that wise, or foolish, or discon- 
tented people have chosen to write on this subject— 
the two latter classes largely preponderating. Most of 
the complainants appear to have completely forgotten 
or ignored the fact, that the remedy was in their own 
hands—that they might refuse to pay the ‘ 
scale of charges. But it is always the way with John 
Bull, to pay and then grumble. the honest old 
Saxon-hearted fellow would but reverse the process, he 
would find it a very effectual way of making things 
pleasant. It is true that a good deal of reform is 
wanted in our hotels; but the fact, that some of the 
leading railway companies are about to build hotels 
for second and third class travellers, will do more to 
help on the desired reform than all the grumbling. 
One matter is especially to be insisted on—it is, that 
fees to servants, to waiters anywhere and everywhere, 
shall be altogether abolished. 

Were there nothing else, we should still have enough 
to talk about in commercial affairs—a fruitful subject 
of late. Some portion of what was thought to be 
prosperity has turned out to be wild speculation— 
loss instead of gain. Then the strikes! wilful idle- 
ness, in which much more is lost in a few weeks than 
we should spend in a year’s war with the Muscovite— 
if he will have war. Is it not strange, that with all 
our means of enlightenment, we have not yet succeeded 
in convincing the thousands of the working population 
that strikes are fatal to their own real interests? The 
next generation will perhaps be wiser. In face of the 
coming winter, too, dear bread, and the rising price of 


ughts | recurrence. It has often been 


urged, that a complete 

system of agricultural statistics, by making us ap. 
quainted with the amount of our yearly produce 
would settle the question as to scarcity or abundang 
of corn. A beginning has been made by the High. 
land Society of Scotland, who have forwarded to the 
Board of Trade returns of the produce from three 
Scottish counties. Again, dread of disease will 
a more rigid scrutiny of food imported from abroad: 
complaints are made that much is passed at present 
which is not fit for food; and it is said that commoditig 
which have been rejected in some of the northern ports 
of Europe, are brought to England and sold. 

Again: as men won’t work, machines are inventej 
that will, and every day something new is accomplished, 
A substitution of combs for cards is effecting gre 
improvements in some of the spinning establishments 
in the north, with a saving of labour; and every week 
some new chemical process is discovered with a similg 
result. Much is said as well as done on these points 
With a new form of boiler, the fire-box longer thay 
before, and the tubes one-half shorter, the London an 
North-western Railway Company have had a loco. 
motive made which will perform the journey to Bir. 
mingham in two hours, and make steam enough for m 
engine of 700 horse-power. At Manchester, it has 
been found that iron smelted with coal or coke de 
prived of the sulphurous vapours they contain, is 4 
per cent. stronger than iron prepared i in the usual way. 
Another noteworthy fact, is the building of an ir 
steamer on the Britannia Bridge principle, whereby 
the vessel will be of such strength as to be inn 
danger of ‘hogging.’ Her dimensions will be enormous; 
680 feet long, 83 feet wide, and 58 feet deep, witha 
double bottom, so that if one be injured, the othe 
will still prevent sinking. It is thought that this ship 
will be remarkably steady in the water, as her great 
length will reach over two Atlantic waves at once; 
and that she may go ahead under all circumstances, 
she is to be fitted with paddle-wheels as well as serev, 
that one may be used should the other become useless. 
Here we shall perhaps have a rival to the vessel 
the Americans are to navigate from New York to 
Liverpool in six days, with entire comfort and safety, 
the first trip to come off next February. It will bea 
great feat when accomplished. Mr Rennie says, that 
the combination of ether and steam, with which he 
lately crossed the Mediterranean, though very powerful, 
is also very dangerous, and offensive on account o 
the smell, and will probably remain an experiment 
Though the projectors be disappointed in this, con- 
siderable expectations are entertained of a compressed 
air-engine, the invention of M. Julienne, which, by the 
employment of a liquid piston instead of a solid one, 
overcomes some of the difficulties hitherto encountered 
in machines on this principle. With air compressed 
to thirty atmospheres, the inventor has succeeded in 
making a small carriage, with two persons in it, travel 
ata —_ rate. 

The application of science to industrial arts is be 
coming more and more an object of study, and is finding 
its way into institutions which have long every: 
thing that was not classical and behind the age. And 10 
wonder, when We see the benefits that follow departure 
from an old unintelligent routine. By the new process, 
thethickest ox-hide may now be tanned in two hours and 
a half without bark; and walrus-skin, which required 
four years on the old method, can now be converted 
into leather in about as many hours. Look, too, # 
another important article of trade: of late, the mam 
facture of beet-root sugar in France has been 80,000,000 
kilogrammes annually, leaving a residue of 40 000,000 
kilogrammes of molasses, which, being thought useless 
for any other purpose, was distilled for its alcohol 
But now it is found that this molasses contains 50 pert 
cent. of crystallisable sugar, and this amount is actually 
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sagacious folk say, that only by the strictest economy of of 
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; selves comfortably for the next few months. Difficulties ” 
not unfrequently lead to good, and there are indica- antes 
tions that they will do so in the present case, for atten- vane 
tion is being directed to means that may prevent their : 
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extracted, equal in quality to the best, by an ingenious 
process of boiling with baryta, and afterwards passing 
a stream of carbonic acid through the mass. Improve- 
ments have also been made in the manufacture of 
India-rubber thread: the proprietor of a factory at 
Grenelle discovered that threads of this material, if 
heated while on the stretch, did not shrink back to 
their former dimensions; and that, by repeated stretch- 
ings and reheatings, any degree of fineness could be pro- 
duced. In this way he obtains 50,000 metres from one 
kilogramme of India-rubber, and manufactures 700,000 
metres a day, finding a ready demand for the article 
in Germany and England. The superiority of threads 
produced by this means over those which are cut, is, 
that they are perfectly round. 
And new processes in the iron manufacture are talked 
about, which, considering the enormous and increasing 
| demand for that metal, may have important consequences. 
Besides our own railways, and those which are soon to 
| stretch from Bombay and Calcutta to the foot of the 
Himalayas, the Australians have determined on laying 
down railways, seeing that they can get no other kind 
of road, except very bad ones. What a demand will 
thus be created in our antipodal and Indian possessions! 
This, however, the Americans tell us, is to be as no- 
thing compared with theirs; for they will want two 
nillion tons of rail for the ten thousand miles of railway 
they are going to lay in the next ten years—to say 
| nothing of renewals. One conclusion safely to be drawn 
| from all this is, that no one will need to emigrate for 
want of work in this country. 
| Robert Stephenson has been proving to the citi- 
zns of Montreal the possibility of what has long 
been deemed impossible—building a bridge over the St 
lawrence that shall not be carried away by the ice. 
The connection of the two shores of the river by a per- 
manent structure becomes more desirable, now that 
the railway from Portland, in the state of Maine, to 
Montreal, is begun, and which, when its 250 miles are 
completed, will afford means of communication between 
the coast and the interior during the winter, when the 
vater-channels are frozen up. ‘There is a project, too, 
for a railway suspension-bridge at Quebec, to be made 
of wire, 3400 feet long, with supporting towers, 330 
fet high, 1600 feet apart, and the roadway 162 feet 
above the stream. A screw-steamer has just reached 
Liverpool direct from Quebec, a forerunner of further 
Canadian enterprise in the same direction. Bands of 
explorers have been busy on the Isthmus, and sume of 
their surveys proved highly adventurous, It is a 
curious fact, that what is believed to be the best route 
for a railway, is the track which the buffaloes have 
followed from time immemorial. It is clear that the 
wants of the western coust will not be satisfied until a 
speedy and safe road is established across that narrow 
itory. Gold alone forms a large item in the transit 
returns. In the first six months of 1851, the value 
f the precious metal shipped from California was 
L.2,570,000; in the same half of 1852, it was L.3,870,000; 
tad in the same of the present year, L.5,800,000. 
satisfaction is felt in the fact, that incapables 
have become fewer here as well as in Ireland. In July 
1852, the paupers in the unions of England and Wales 
tumbered 800,172; in July of this year, 743,639. 
Should this go on, the buildings will be available by 
td by for People’s Colleges. As it is, the work of edu- 
tation will be begun, for the Poor-law Board have 
tiered to supply workhouse - schools throughout the 
different un 


The government publishing 

is likely to come to an end, a notice having 
from the Treasury, that when the present 
Contract with Mr Thom, the Irish printer, has been 
completed, it will not be renewed ; so, then, booksellers 
will have what they have been wishing for with regard 


to educational works—a clear field and no favour. The 
condition of China has led to a project for sending over 
to that country a million of Testaments in the Chinese 
language, and The Pilgrim’s Progress, which has been 
recently translated. The improvements in typography 
are such, that the cost of either book would not be 
more than about . There ought to be a de- 
mand for books in China, when, according to Dr Bowring, 
9000 educated candidates presented themselves on a 
recent occasion for thirty-two government situations. 

A parliamentary paper shews, that in the last six 
months of 1852, 49,886,000 passengers travelled by 
railway ; of these, nearly six millions were first-class, 
seventeen and a half millions second-class, and twenty- 
six and a half millions third-class and parliamentary. 
The amount paid in fares by the first was L.1,308,972 ; 
by the second, L.1,630,348 ; by the third, L.1,360,902 : 
including for goods-traffic, the sum-total of receipts was 
L.8,850,273, being L.602,336 more than in the last six 
months of 1851. At the beginning of the present year, 
the number of miles of railway open was 7336. Mr 
Neison says, that the mileage of the parliamentary pas- 
sengers exceeds that of the other classes, which is perhaps 
the reason why some of the companies are introducing 
vehicles less dungeon-like for their accommodation. 
A new kind of railway-carriage is talked of, the plan 
being ‘two tiers of seats instead of one, the body 
placed low, so as to give the necessary head-room for 
the passengers in each tier; access to be given to the 
upper tiers by side-doors, staircases, and steps, and to 
the lower or ground-tier by doors placed at the ends, the 
body having a projecting platform protected by railings 
at each end, to enable the passengers to enter the end- 
doors, with a passage or thoroughfare—as in America 
—from end to end of each carriage on the lower floor.’ 

When certain persons—and they were not a few— 
predicted that postal reform would beggar the post- 
office, they perhaps did not foresee that the gross 
returns would, in 1853, exceed those of all former 
years; and yet we have the authority of Mr Rowland 
Hill that such is the fact. There now pass daily 
through the post-office 156,000 letters, and 40,000 
papers more than in 1846; the number of letters per 
week is 7,700,000—more than 400 millions in a year. 
The amount of money-orders for the year will be 
L.10,000,000. A curious question has been asked 
in connection with this subject: Why is it that a 
passenger and his baggage, weighing together from 200 
to 300 pounds, can be carried from London to Paris 
for L.3; and that a similar weight of letters cannot 
be conveyed over the same ground for less than L.1386, 
13s. 4d. ? 

Among ameliorations, the promoters of model-lodging- 
houses point to the fact, demonstrated by experience, 
that in point of healthfulness they are equal, if not 
superior, to what are considered the most salubrious 
districts of the metropolis—a fact doubly important 
under present circumstances. Prince Albert is building 
model-cottages at Windsor for the labourers employed 
in the castle estates; and Mr Salt of Saltaire, near 
Bradford, has built a mill for the manufacture of 
mohair and alpaca, which contains 11} acres of flooring, 
each floor being an arch of hollow bricks, and lighted 
by plate-glass windows. The iron shafts which distri- 
bute power to the various rooms, weigh from 600 to 
700 tons ; and the 1200 looms will weave 30,000 yards 
of alpaca per day, or 5688 miles in a year. Such an 
establishment ought to be served in the best possible 
manner; and Mr Salt, with enlightened views, is build- 
ing a model-town by the side of his factory, to lodge 
the 8000 or 9000 hands whom he will have to employ. 
The houses are to be ‘replete with every convenience 
requisite for the health, comfort, and wellbeing of the 
inhabitants. The architect is expressly enjoined to use 
every precaution to prevent the pollution of the air by 
smoke, or the water by sewage or other impurity. Wide 
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streets and spacious squares, with gardens attached, 
ground for recreation, a ry dining-hall and kitchens, 
baths and wash-houses, a covered market, schools and a 
church, each combining every improvement that modern 
art and science have brought to light,’ are main features 
in the scheme. 

Is this an instance of property recognising its duties ? 


LATE DINNERS. 


The cares and duties attached to the different professions 
and to the counting-house are well known to be attended 
with great mental and bodily exhaustion. Often after the 
labours of the day in his office, and impressed, probably, 
with the importance of exercise to the preservation of 
health, the individual will return to his residence, a distance 
possibly of two or three miles, on foot, and thus completes 
the general prostration. He will then sit down, perhaps at 


meats, puddings, pastry, and dessert! His stomach, as 
debilitated as his body, is soon oppressed ; stimulants are 
indispensable, and are freely supplied in the strong-bodied 
and often brandied wines of Spain and Portugal. Tea and 
coffee succeed, with the two frequent superaddition of close 
and heated rooms, and the excitement attendant on the 
discussion of local and general politics ; followed by feverish 
nights, disturbed sleep, and nervous exhaustion on the 
ensuing day: Can any constitution, I ask, however happily 
balanced by nature, long resist with impunity a mode of 
existence so unreasonable and pernicious? It is impos- 
sible. Premature death, or premature decay, from gout, 
paralysis, disease of the heart, or urinary diseases, with a 
numerous host of associated maladies, will sooner or later 
inevitably ensue.—Dr Dund.s’s Shetches. 


HOW THE MONEY GOES. 
It is a very common ery that the increased earnings of 
the working-classes are spent in debauchery; but a sound 
practical article in the British Quarterly Review shews that 


there must be some prodigious mistake in this idea. In. 


1852, Great Britain manufactured some 800,090 or 900,000 
bales of cotton more than it had done in 1842; and at the 
same time produced more coal, more iron and cutlery of all 
kinds, more glass, china, and earthenware, more broadcloth, 
blankets, carpets, and every other kind of woollen fabric ; 
imported more timber, built more houses, made more fur- 
niture; and, in short, produced every sort of useful or 
ornamental commodity in greater abundance than it had 
ever done in a single year at any former period. Take 
two items as a sample of the progress we have made in 
production within these ten years:—In 1842, we imported 
1,384,894 bales of cotton; in 1852, 2,351,522 bales. In 
1842, we imported 527,327 loads of foreign and colonial 
timber; in 1852, 2,090,914 loads—an increase of about 
300 per cent. Now, let us see what, at the two periods 
pies grat were the quantities taken for consumption of 

of the items of grocery and provisions :— 

1852, 

7,172,847 

809,286 

64,713,034 

84,977,953 

< 286,385 

° 279,575 

108,278,539 

552,024 

362,337 

111,578... 372,118 
By whom was this enormous additional quantity of eatables 
—amounting, ia the article of sugar, to 3,304,381 ewts— 
consumed? Not by the easy-classes, who in 1842 had 
pretty nearly as much of the good things as they wanted, 
and were therefore not likely to increase this consumption 
greatly in 1852—but mainly by the working-classes, whose 
additional earnings enabled them to indulge in additional 


TWOFOLD. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Or twofold essence are our natures all! 
The love and hate within us aye at call 
Of Passion, which is hot and cold, and so 
Of twofold species too :— 
Like clouds, whose form and hue 
Alter, and interfuse, and light and shadow shew. 


Methinks, sometimes, while sitting in my room 
When night hath greyed the — into gloom, 
That, seated opposite, a Shape I see 
Another self, in fact, 
Differing in thought and act, 
And yet, in sooth, the same—another very me! 


My heart heaves up with love of all things, thea; 
But for that counterpart who, from my ken, 
Hideth no secret business or desire, 
I fear it—for I spy 
Ill mood in evil eye, 
And kates thes glow ta wrlthing tet! 


Even when I sleep a double me there is, 

And dreams inwrap me, redolent of bliss, 
That turn to angry torments ere they pass; 

Or shewing in my hand 

Roses—while, lo! I stand 
On snakes that twist among the knee-deep gvas:. 


Or at my side some innocent prayerful child, 
From whom my eyes, by curious art beguiled, 
Wander, to fix on dismal shades beyond ; 
As if I could not part 
The pleasure from the smart 
In any sight or scene, however foul or fond. 


Then all is Twofold here—the peace and pain 
So mingled with each other, that in vain 
Man strives to sever twin-born circumstances ; 
By God himself marked out 
To hedge Life’s path about 
With wisdom, whose deep whys balk human reasons 
glances. 


But prayer and help from Him, who helpeth all 
That reverently in faith upon Him call, 
Can rend the evil part away, and make 
The Twofold into one :— 
And then, when life is done, 
All-angel may we soar, our heavenly rest to take! 
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